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Oreler your Potk Chives now 


FOR SUMMER OR FALL TERM USE 














Get these popular, free, full-color PORK CHARTS 
for use in your classroom. The complete teaching 
unit will be mailed immediately to you at your 
summer address or later for use at start of school 


term, as you prefer. Use coupon on page 39] 


Free kit includes: 


8 Full-Color Charts—Size 14 x 11 inches. True-to- 
life illustrations show color, shape, texture of 27 


cuts... make identification easy. 









Teacher’s Master Sheet—Concise and authorita- 
tive. Presents background information organized 
to follow sequence of charts. Helpful facts and 
cookery information given for each cut illustrated, 
plus usable general information on selection, types 
of cures, cutting practices, etc. 

Students’ Quiz Sheets— Order as many as you 
need. 4-page folder with illustration of each cut 
shown on charts. Blank outline of side of pork 
for locating cuts. Ample space for written recogni- 
tion tests, meal planning or meat cookery tests, 


or to record lecture notes. 





a. 8 full-color charts showing 22 
principal retail beef cuts. 


b. Teacher’s master sheet. 


c. Students’ quiz sheets. 


Matching Beef Teaching Unit 


Same size and style as pork charts. 
First issued for 1945-46 school year. 
Thousands now in use. If you do 
not already have this companion 
unit, order at the same time you 
send for Pork Charts. 











Headquarters, Chicago 


American Meat Institute Members throughout the U. S. 
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0W Important 1s 
at in the diet? 








How much do we need P 
What kinds? 


Sources of supply? 


_ pheneneies authorities say that in the 
optimum diet it is desirable that 25% of 
the caloric intake be fat calories. In the case of 
highly active individuals and growing children, 
especially, this percentage might be as high as 
30% or even 35%, 


From one-half to two-thirds of these require- 
ments are met by the so-called “‘invisible fats” 
obtained from meat, cheese, nuts, etc. It has 
been estimated that 2% of our total calories 
should consist of certain essential unsaturated 
fatty acids—linoleic, arachidonic or a com- 
bination of the two. 


Arachidonic and linoleic are not synthesized 
in the body, or not rapidly enough to meet its 
needs, so they must be supplied in the food. 
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The pure, wholesome vegetable oils used in 
Biue Bonnet Margarine are a substantial 
source of these essential fatty acids. These 
fine oils are combined with pasteurized, cul- 
tured skim milk to give BLuz Bonnet a 
tempting, fresh, delicate, country-sweet flavor. 
And every delicious pound is enriched with 
15,000 units of Vitamin A. BLue Bonner is 
made by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast, a 
name famous in the food field for three gen- 


erations. 


In the present world-wide shortage of edible 
oils, fortified margarine has contributed to the 
supplying of these essential fatty acids neces- 


sary for good nutrition. 
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"! PUT THESE NUMBERS WITH 
ss YOUR TICKETS TO ST. LOUIS 


These are the numbers of our booths at the 

American Home Economics Convention in the Henry W. Kiel 
364 Municipal Auditorium, 1400 Market Street, St. Louis. 

365 7 ; a si ' 
lo be sure you don’t forget, write 134 and 135 on a piece 


366 Mf paper and take it with you. 


373 In Booths Nos. 134 and 135 you will see the informative . Ag 
376 exhibit of the American Can Company. 


We shall be most happy to welcome you! 


See you in St. Louis... June 23 to 26 


in AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (canco) HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


vithou! 
jd be or ’ ; ai 
al 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Act of 
Offiee 
(fice 
mpan! 
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Practicalities 





UNE Graduates 1947 face a badly 

confused world. That they face it 

with any sense of equanimity is a 
miracle for they cannot help but see 
the failure of their elders to cope with 
the problems of this atomic age. 

The time has come when all must 
realize that it is not enough to have the 
material wealth of modern scientific dis- 
coveries. We must also know how to 
use this wealth for new and better ways 
of living. We must have the spiritual 
strength to examine present moral codes 
and to make an honest attempt to estab- 
lish a working blue print for the world 
of tomorrow. We must stand ready to 
help these young people meet and solve 
the problems of living in the confused 
world we offer them. 


+ 


Hands Across the Sea, by Gertrude 
Allen Dinsmore, on page 343, explains 
the value of international trade in cre- 
ating the kind of understanding essen- 
tial to world peace. It is the work of 
people’s hands as well as the feeling in 
their hearts which helps to erase the 
scars of war and build universal ties. 


+ 


To many home sewers the “loving- 
hands-at-home touch” has been a mock- 
ing epitaph for a moderately successful 
garment. Beginners especially are often 
too discouraged to continue sewing 
when they view a project selected to 
teach the greatest number of construc- 
tion processes. Sewing with Imagination 
on page 349 suggests a happy approach 
to home sewing. 

The story of the rise of the apparel 
industry in the United States would 
make a fascinating movie. The cast is 
gigantic, the props endless and the star, 
Dame Fashion, herself. The scenario 
for this Drama of Dress commences on 


page 350. 


William Wallace Irwin, gourmet par 
excellence by his own admission, al- 
though now dwelling in Paris has spent 
many years in the U.S.A. He claims the 
highest regard for American food, say- 
ing, “It is the finest and most varied in 
the world,” but he adds, “The cooking 

. !!!” Then to substantiate his opin- 
ion his statement adds, “Returning trom 
her first visit to our country, a French- 
woman’s comment to the writer ran to 
the effect that never had she seen such 
wonderful food prepared with so much 
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care and so little knowledge of how to i‘ 


develop the flavor of a dish. Everything 
was of the finest quality and a joy to 
the eye, only . . . it disappointed the 
palate.” See what Mr. Erwin has to say 
about sauces for asparagus in Battle of 
the Gourmets, page 359. 


+ 


Science does the dishes at the Russet 
Cafeteria in Cleveland, owned and oper- 
ated by HEIB Grace Rusk Frick. Her 
system is the result of twenty years of 
experience in cafeteria operation. Dishes 
go from the dining room on a continu- 
ously moving subveyor via an automatic 
conveyor to stainless steel dish tables 
where sorting, scraping and soaking is 
done, and dishes are stacked in chrom- 
ium baskets. These baskets of dishes 
are placed on stainless steel bridges 
which are movable to save employees 
steps. Next comes a pre-rinse machine, 
the dish washing machine, a two hun- 
dred degree sterilizing steam bath and 
on into the drying area. For the story 
of this cafeteria, Dedicated to Mealtime 
Enjoyment, turn to page 360. 

We shall have to take more account 
of Baby, for Baby is a Connoisseur, says 
Evelyn Platt on page 363. Furthermore, 
the count of babies born in 1946-47 
(from National Baby Week to National 
Baby Week) appears to be setting a new 
record. It will have to go some to beat 
the government figure of 3,440,000 reg- 
istered and unregistered births for 1946. 


+ 


Lucille Refshauge, author of Quali- 
fied Dietitians Needed, on page 364, is 
Educational Director of the American 
Dietetics Associa- 
tion. Miss Ref- 
shauge obtained 
her BS. degree 
from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska 
and her Master of 
Science degree 
from Columbia 
University. Follow- 
ing dietetic interne- 
ship at Kahler Cor- 
poration, she worked at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. Addi- 
tional professional experience includes 
home economics teaching as well as be- 
ing a hospital dietitian and director 
of a dietary department. Her article 
gives the type of concrete information 
needed by students considering oppor- 
tunities in the vocational field. 





L. Refshauge 






Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor: 


Enclosed is a pamphlet distributed by 
the . . . Company of our city adver- 
tising their new . . . vitamin milk con- 
taining, they say, a minimum daily 
amount of vitamin D, generous amounts 
of vitamins A, B,, B, and C as well as 
the full minimum daily requirements of 
calcium and phosphorus. 

In the process of adding these various 
vitamins is the original value of the 
milk decreased in any way? Is this 
manner of obtaining vitamins (seem- 
ingly similar to obtaining them by vita- 
min pills) comparable to those obtained 
through a well-balanced diet? 

I would appreciate your clarification 
as to whether a quart of this vitamin- 
ized milk is proportionately superior to 
an ordinary quart of pasteurized milk, 
thereby warranting purehase. Thank 
you very much. Mrs. R.C.C. 

Long Beach 3, Calif. 


Answer: 


The milk’s original value is not de- 
creased in the slightest by the addition 
of vitamins, calcium and phosphorus. 
As would be expected, its value is in- 
creased. This manner of obtaining vita- 
mins is, of course, comparable to the 
“well-balanced diet” method of taking 
in nutrients. Since the supplemented 
milk’s value is increased, it is certainly 
superior to an ordinary quart of pas- 
teurized milk. 


Pressure Cooker 


To the Editor: 
I should appreciate your advice as to 
what pressure cooker to buy. Users | 


know recommend the ones they own. 
Mrs. W.J.T. 
Answer: 

We cannot, of course, take it upon 
ourselves to recommend any specific 
cooker. Since each one has features that 
appeal to individual preferences, we sug 
gest you look them all over very care 
fully from the standpoint of simplicity 
of operation. The use you make of 
your cooker will affect your choice. You 
may want to buy two; one for meat and 
one for vegetables. 
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Order these textile teaching aid 
NOW f ly Fall deli 
There are booklets on fabric-care available for distribution among students, 
charts on nature and production of textile fibres to use in classroom demonstra- 
tions, and student education material. We suggest that you look over the titles and 
descriptions below; selecting those that fit in with your Fall teaching plans. By 
ordering now, they can be shipped to arrive in the Fall when you want them. 
m FOR TEACHERS 
ver- 
on- 1. “Production and Distribution” Chart: 2. “Window Shopping”: 
aily A chart which graphically portrays the production An attractive 16 page guide book which will prove 
ints and distribution of Celanese* chemicals, textiles of helpin selecting window treatments for the home, 
| as and plastics from raw material stage through the and in understanding drapery styles and fabrics. 
sof manufacturing steps, to final markets and products. 
- Baye 3. “Fabric Cards”: A. “Cellulose Acetate Process and Products” 
th * : A chart clearly outlining each step in the 
e A group of swatched index cards ister : in engl 
' .o . . manufacture of cellulose acetate textiles and 
this giving construction, major uses rote 
em- and characteristics of Celanese* eee 
ita- fabrics of synthetic yarn. 
ned 
” 3. “The Principal Textile Fibres”: 
ion A large wall chart to aid the class in studying characteristics, 
\in- production figures and appearance of each major textile fibre. 
to 
ik, FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE 
ink 
C. 6. “Lovely Clothes Deserve 7- “Tag and Label” booklet: 
lif. Loving Care”: An aid to shopping, this booklet 
This booklet contains sugges- tells consumers what to look for in 
tions for the proper care and selecting fabrics and clothing. 
de- handling best suited to the va- 
‘on rious garments in a wardrobe. 
in *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
“i CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
he 
«| ----——----~--- PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO --————— —------ 
ily Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
as- 
Please send me the following material without charge for Fall use. Ship to arrive about: 
(date) 
Check items you desire: 
_ FOR TEACHERS: FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE: 
: (state number in class) 
s ] 4 6 (iaxisiniuninesih 
Si iciiinetiiedan™ 
on 
fic 3 
’ NOTE: Check here if you haven’t yet ordered the Celanese “Recorded Sewing Projects” 
J for teen-agers announced last month, and we will send a prospectus and special order blank. 
re- 
“4 
i Name 
, School 
City and Zone State 
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News Notes 


OOKING ahead to fall conventions 

—practically over the head of the 

AHEA Meeting in St. Louis this 
month and the NEA in Cincinnati July 
7th—we are setting our sights on the 
ADA Convention in historic Philadel- 
phia, October 13-17, and the AVA in 
beautiful Los Angeles, December 16-18. 

All meetings of the American Dietetic 
Association will be held at Convention 
Hall with headquarters at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. In Los Angeles the 
American Vocational Association head- 
quarters will be at the Biltmore Hotel. 
It’s not a bit too early to make hotel 
reservations. 


FAO Meeting 


The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations recently an 
nounced that its forty-seven membet 
governments have been invited to send 
experts to meet in London, August 4, 
1947. Expected to last about a week, 
the meeting follows up the study made 
in May in Washington by the Expert 
Committee on Destruction of Food in 


ARY Ellen Magrane, former Direc- 
M tor of Sewing for the New York 
City Public Schools, died April 16, 
1947, at her home on Morningside 
Drive, New York City. 

Mrs. Magrane rose to this high posi- 
tion in her native city. She was born 
in New York, attended private and pub- 
lie schools here and graduated from the 
Normal College, which is now Hunter 
College. Her marriage to George Fair- 
field Magrane followed a short time 
later. Her only child, James Fairfield, 
died in infancy. 

Mrs. Magrane began her professional 
career as an evening elementary teacher 
of sewing at Public School 177, Man- 
hattan. Her fine work was promptly 
recognized and new assignments fol- 
lowed in various schools and supervis- 
ory capacities. In 1922, she was made 
Assistant Director of Sewing and was 
appointed Director in 1935, 

She brought to this position a very 
rich heritage of appreciation of art 
and literature for her father was a 
noted art dealer and collector. Her 
philosophy of life was expressed in 
the farewell toast she proposed at the 
luncheon given in her honor on her 
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Storage by insects, mites, rodents and 
mold fungi. 

Annual losses of stored food through 
infestation reach serious proportions. 
First item on the agenda of the London 
meeting will be a consideration of meth- 
ods of reducing and eliminating this 
unnecessary destruction. 


Successful Food Show 

Members of the American Restaurant 
Association who attended the recent 
Food Show and Nutrition Institute at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, were 
pleased to learn that President Patter- 
son plans to make this an annual affair. 

The five food fronts of Sanitation, 
Nutritional Adequacy, Efficient Opera- 
tion, Colorful Display and Skillful Pro- 
duction were dramatized in the Food 
Show, Nutrition Exhibits, Food Prepara- 
tion Workshop and Nutrition Panel 
held during the three-day session, April 
17, 18 and 19. 

Speakers of national renown cooper- 
ated with members of the faculty of 
Fuskegee Institute in presenting back- 
ground information on various phases 





Mary Ellen Magrane 


retirement in 1944 — “Good health, 
good friends, and the courage to take 
whatever God sends.” 

Mrs. Magrane received her B. S, and 
M. A. degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, She was a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Teachers of the 
Archdiocese of New York, the American 
Home Economics Association, — the 
Fashion Group, Inc., and for many 
years an active member of the Advisory 
Board of Practical Home Economics. 

Dorothy 8, Day 





Dates to Remember 


June 1-31—National Dairy Month 

June 1-5—Institute of Food Technolog: 
ists Seventh Annual Conference, 
Hotel Statler, Boston 

June 9-14—National Home Food Pres- 
ervation Week 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 15—Father’s Day 

June 23-26—Thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 7—Department of Home Economics 
of the NEA summer meeting, Cincin 
nati, Ohio 

July 7-25—Graduate Workshop in School 
Lunch Problems, University of Ala- 
bama 

August 27-29—National Association for 
Nursery Education—Biennial Confer- 
ence, San Francisco, California 

September 1—Labor Day 

October 13-17—The Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia 





of the food field. Among the speakers 
who participated were Alberta Macfar- 
lane, Educational Director, National 
Restaurant Association; Chef Edouard 
Panchard, Consulting Chef for the H. 
J. Heinz Company; Dr. Genevieve 
Stearns, Research Professor, University 
of Iowa; Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, Pro- 
fessor of Foods, Nutrition and _ Institu- 
tional Management, University of Ala 
bama; Gertrude Blair, Home Economics 
Consultant, National Association — of 
Margarine Manufacturers, and Kather- 
ine Connelly Wisely, Nutritionist, New 
York Area Office for Marketing, United 
States Department of Agriculture 

Visitors from more than twenty states 
and all sections of Alabama proved to 
be a thoroughly appreciative audience. 
Practically every phase of the profes: 
sional food field was represented on the 
registration list. 

Foods featured throughout the pro 
gram were those native to Alabama. 

(Continued on page 336) 
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about citrus 


eruitful fact® 
AND HOW TO MAKE A HIT WITH 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS! 





















log- 


Ice, Here’s the way to toss off a prize fruit salad almost as quick 


as you can say “Florida Canned Grapefruit Sections’! Arrange 
mounds of canned grapefruit sections on a bed of crisp lettuce, 
with a scooped-out tomato filled with salad dressing in the 
center. It’s delicious “‘as is,” or as a wonderful basic salad com- 
bined with berries, melon balls, crabmeat, or shrimp. 


ics 
in 
01 
la- Summer days call for cool desserts! And here’s one that’s 
always popular. Chill a can of Florida Grapefruit Sections 
along with a can of peaches, or any other fruit you like. Ar- 
range sections around the edge of cup or dish. Then add the 
other fruit. A few slices of banana make a pleasing touch. 
Grapefruit sections are grand for almost any frozen fruit 


or 
er- 


al 
\S- 


a- dessert, too! 


Best of all, Canned Grapefruit Sections really take the hard 
work out of summer menu-making. Simply chill . . . open the 
can...and serve. There’s no mess to clean away. Smart home- 
makers are finding lots of uses for this economical, vitamin- 
rich, citrus delight. Try it—and add happy hours to your vaca- 
tion! And don’t forget those health-promoting Florida Canned 
Citrus Juices—Orange, Grapefruit, Orange-Grapefruit Blended, 
and that new taste treat, Canned Tangerine Juice! 








. 6th in a series of fruitful facts about citrus for teacher and student note- 
; books. For free reprints of this page and a colorful nutrition folder, see page 39] 
for coupon. Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Florida. 


Qneens CANNED GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
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OUR NEW 
FUN WITH FELT 
CATALOGUE 


is ready. There are over 100 
Craft Kits described and illus- 
trated. Send 25c for your copy, 
(which will be refunded with your 
first order). Requests for cata- 
logues on camp, school and in- 
stitution stationery sent without 
charge. 


INTRODUCING— 


A NEW GRAFT KIT 


FELT EYEGLASS 
CASES 


K1014 This kit contains ready 
cut felt material to make 6 beau- 
tiful, felt eyeglass cases in 6 
different styles and colors. All 


necessary trimming, embroidery 


instructions to com- 


plete are included. 


eee. $1.35 per kit 
1.25 per kit 









/ 


' 
! 
Big 
/ 


r 








» 


SS 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 E. 28th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 334) 


This gave a note of practicality deeply 
appreciated by restaurant operators. At 
the same time it suggested some new 
dishes which could be made available 
to patrons of restaurants in other parts 
of the country who take advantage of 
recipes developed at Tuskegee Institute. 
The delicious food prepared and 
served by ‘Tuskegee Institute’s food 
majors made every guest realize more 
fully than ever before the importance of 
good food, tastily prepared and attrac- 
tively served in nutritionally adequate 
combinations. All who attended the In- 
stitute look forward with pleasure to 
return visits to Tuskegee Institute. 
Reported by 
KATHERINE CONNELLY WISELY 


Chesterman Award 


The first annual Chesterman award 
given for outstanding contribution to 
the scientific advancement of the soft 
drink industry in 1946 was recently pre- 
sented to John H. Buchanan of Chi- 
cago by the American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages. The onc-thousand- 
dollar award was conferred upon Mr. 
Buchanan at a dinner in New York’s 
Pennsylvania Hotel before a group of 
physicians, medical technicians, hospital 
dieticians and writers. 

Dr. W. Stuart McClellan, Medical Di- 
rector of the Saratoga Springs Commis- 
sion and President of the Congress of 
Physical Therapy, was principal speaker 
at the dinner. He told the story of 
man’s discovery of methods of dupli- 
cating and standardizing the bubbling 
water found in natural mineral springs 
and the resultant development of the 
carbonated beverage industry. 


Accent on Milk 


June has been designated Dairy 
Month by the National Dairy Council. 
The emphasis is on taste appeal and the 
theme—“Enjoy Delicious Dairy Foods.” 
Supplies of all dairy products are great- 
er during June than at any other time 
of the year. 

The Milk Industry Foundation tells 
us that enough milk is produced an- 
nually in America to fill a river 3,000 
miles long, forty feet wide and three 
feet deep. In all, 58 billion quarts are 
produced here a year, making the 
United States the world’s greatest dairy 
nation. 


From Here to There— 

Catherine Beck has been appointed 
home economist for the Crosley Division 
of Avco Manufacturing Corporation. 
She will assist Mrs. Selma Andrews, di- 
rector of home economics, in conducting 
cooking school demonstrations of Cros- 





ley major appliances and in working 
with the engineering department in the 


development of new products, Mrs, 
Beck is a graduate of Butler University 
and has taught home economics in the 
Indiana schools for the past three years, 


Janet C. Glenn is the new assistant 
director of Grandma’s Testing Kitchen 
for the American Molasses Company. 
A graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Miss Glenn has done grad- 
uate study at Columbia University and 
has had experience as a commercial, 
institutional and hospital dietitian. She 
served three years with the American 
Red Cross as a hospital recreation work- 
er in the South Pacific. 


Dr. H. H, Mottern, nationally known 
food research chemist, has been named 
director of research of H. J. Heinz 
Company. After sixteen years of food 
research work with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. Mot- 
tern joined the Heinz research staff in 
1945. He was one of the pioneers in 
the development of deaeration and flash 
pasteurization of citrus juices. 


Sarah D. Reincke has become direc- 
tor of the experimental kitchen of the 
United Fruit Company, following the 
resignation of Ruth M. Laurance. Miss 
Reincke was formerly director of the 
institutional kitchen for Standard 
Brands, Inc. She is an active member 
of the New York group of HEIBS and 
of the women’s committee of the GMA. 
Mrs. Laurence was with United Fruit 
for eight years, exclusive of a period 
during the war when she worked for 
Crotty Brothers in Boston. She is now 
in charge of food development and serv- 
ice at Seas Industrial Food Service in 
Dunkirk, New York. 


Bess Viemont Morrison is the new 
head of the textile and clothing research 
in the Federal Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. Mrs. Mor- 
rison has been with the Bureau since 
1928, and is author of a number of the 
Government's consumer buying guides 
for household textiles. She grew up on 
an Illinois farm; has a B.S. degree from 
Purdue, an M.S. degree from Kansas 
State College; taught home economics 
subjects before coming to the Bureau. 

Mrs. Morrison succeeds Ruth O’Brien, 
who was head of the Textiles and Cloth- 
ing Division from its establishment in 
1924, and whose planning and direction 
have included studies unique in this 
line of research. Miss O’Brien is now 
Assistant Chief of the Bureau, a posi- 
tion which she has held since September 
1944. 


Margurette Reinhart has assumed the 
duties of Foods and Equipment Fditor 
(Concluded on page 390) 
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Books in Review 


The Challenge of Marriage 


By Rudolf Dreikurs, M.D. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 271 1946 


The Challenge of Marriage may be 
rightly regarded as a textbook on the 
approach to and conduct of marriage. 
The author, professor of Psychiatry at 
Chicago Medical School, believes that 
the attitude of the individual is what 
counts in both the approach and _ the 
marriage itself. In the search for a 
mate, ““, . . our entire personal adjust- 
ment is tested...” 

Throughout the opening chapters Dr. 
Dreikurs stresses that early environ- 
ment, training and present psychological 
condition determine the ability to estab- 
lish a favorable balance between part- 
ners in marriage. 

According to the author, emotions 
are symptomatic of deeper desires and 
ambitions. Feelings are servants, inten 
tions and expectations are masters, ac- 
tions are guides; therefore the attitude 
must be controlled essentially by reason 
even if the expression is colored by emo- 
tion. This does not mean that logic 
alone will suffice to overcome discord, 
as olten the logic of an argument may 
be sound and yet fail to obtain the de- 
rised response. Self-confident courage 
and cooperation are what is needed 
much more than advice about specific 
techniques as to what to do and what 
not to do. “The willingness to cooper- 
ate can overcome every obstacle, and 
without this fundamental willingness, 
minor obstacles can become overwhelm- 
ing. Whatever intensifies, between hus- 
band and wife, the feeling of belonging 
strengthens their resistance to perils 
threatening from within or without.” 

Marriage is not to be sought as a hav- 
en of security—indeed, the author assures 
us, there is none to be found in life 
itself. ‘The basic meeting ground of 
agreement, however, must be found in 
helpful furtherance of the goals of each 
partner, sympathetic consideration and 
mutual respect. 

Dr. Dreikur’s continuity is excellent 
throughout the book. A psychiatrist, he 
has written a scholarly and yet practical 
manual for the lay reader. The book 
is especially recommended for its ad- 
vocacy of a courageous and optimistic 
spirit in the solution of the problem 
which marriage is acknowledged to be. 

B.M.S. 
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The Rug and Carpet Book 
By Mildred Jackson O’Brien 
M. Barrows and Company, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 166 1947 


The first half of this book is con- 
cerned with the history of rugs from the 
fabulous rugs of Persia to the rugs of 
today’s market. The second half gives 
specific information for buying a rug: 
how to judge quality; how to check for 
weave, form, color, scale and texture; 
how to choose wisely for each room; 
how to “go shopping.” A chapter en- 
titled “Good Grooming” answers ques- 
tions about shedding, cleaning, repairs, 
dyeing, remaking, etc. ‘Twenty pages 
of excellent illustrations contribute to 
making this a fascinating as well as 
informative book. —HELEN S. SHARP! 


Furniture For Your Home 
By Gladys Miller 
M. Barrows & Co., New York City 
Price $3.50 Pp. 290-1947 


As the reader follows the author on 
her cheerful way through Furniture For 
Your Home he is impressed with the 
realization that here is a decorator well 
worthy of the name—one who really 
knows her subject and her business. But 
since this is a book review, alas it must 
be said that Miss Miller's skill as a deco- 
rator is not quite matched by her ability 
as a writer. The well-turned phrase, the 
singleness of meaning, needed to leave 
no question in the reader’s mind, are 
largely lacking. One has a feeling that 
in trying to keep the book simple and 
interesting the author has sacrificed 
many Opportunities to pass on much 
of her own precise knowledge. 

The book is well illustrated but the 
frequency of Harriet Meserole’s  illus- 
tions would suggest that Miss Miller 
might have provided descriptive cap- 
tions connecting them definitely with 
related subject matter. While the ap- 
plication of these sketches is clear in 
general, it would be more satisfying to 
the reader if they were specifically tied 
into the text. 

It may be said that this habit of 
arousing without satisfying curiosity oc- 
curs frequently and is perhaps most no- 
ticeable in Miss Miller’s chapter on 
“Styles Which Have Lived to Be Re- 
produced.” In this chapter the author 
has rightly touched on only the most 
celebrated designs and designers, but in 


doing so, one feels that the coverage 
could have been more detailed without 
becoming too technical. Descriptions, 
in general, would be better for being 
more complete and more specific. 

The book is noteworthy for its Com- 
parison Chart of Furniture and twenty- 
four page glossary of terms. Photograph- 
ic selections are also good. 

—WALTER VAN BLERKOM 
Vanleigh Furniture Company 


The New Fibers 

By Joseph and Signe Sherman 

D. Van Nostrand Company, N. Y. 

Price $5.00) Pp. 524 1946 

The New Fibers seems to me to be 
an important book. It gathers and or- 
ganizes what you know and what you 
have read; it answers many questions, 
It tells about fibers which already have 
“arrived” in the stores; it tells about 
others which you may be able to see 
and feel almost any day: then it will 
help you to assess their values. The New 
Fibers is as up to the minute as any 
such book can be expected to be. Ex- 
cept for the organic chemistry involved, 
the book is fairly easy reading. It seems 
to demand underlining rather than 
question marks. Bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter give an added note 
of authority as well as a basis for later 
reading. Of the 524 pages, 150 are con- 
cerned with basic patents. 

There are eighty illustrations in the 
sixteen chapters which, after the intro- 
duction, seem to fall into four groupings: 

1. Nylon. This chapter initiates the 
pattern of many of the later discussions. 
It tells of development, improvements, 
manufacture, specific qualities (both 
good and bad), comparison with silk 
and rayon and cotton, uses and _ prices. 
Vinyon is discussed with its relatives, 
Saran and Velon—two unusual fibers, 
one of which is soluble in water, the 
other lighter than any textile fiber, be- 
ing even lighter than water. Casein, soy- 
bean and other protein fibers are also 
discussed. 

2. Improved fibers. These include 
rayons, new cellulosics, aluminum, stain- 
less steel and alginates. 

3. Natural fibers. New methods of 
handling and use have been developed 
for the natural fibers: ramie, asbestos, 
cattail fibers, milk weed fibers, chicken 
feathers and redwood bark. 

4. Chemical treatments. These have 
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improved older fibers, adapting them to 
new uses. Plastics of all kinds—rubber, 
resins, waxes, colloidal silica, wax and 
metallic soaps—are used, They can de- 
velop resistance to wrinkling, shrinkage, 
moths, water and stains, fire, mildew, 
runs in stockings, slipping at seams, bag- 
ging in jersey fabrics, loss of glaze in 
chintz. This is done by coating the 
fabric, coating the yarn or by impreg- 
nating the fiber. Under this heading is 
also explained the making of binded 
fabrics—the kind made without weaving. 

—JESSIE CAPLIN 


Let's Have a Party 


By Elizabeth Woodward 
Thomas Crowell Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 124 1946 


The teacher who must ever be ready 
to recommend party ideas to teen-age 
hostesses will be glad to read this little 
book and pass it on. Directions begin 
from scratch, for girls who have never 
planned or had a party, and work into 
full evenings of entertainment. The 
author, Elizabeth Woodward, is an ex- 
pert on ‘teen affairs and “dishes out” 
her information in an easy-to-take man- 
ner. , 

What kind of party shall it be? A 
variety are listed from which to choose, 
including at-home entertaining, outdoor 
parties and gym frolics. Familiar games, 
dressed in fancy names, appear as ice 
breakers. Suggestions for decorations, 
special themes, slumber parties, dances 
and even ways to handle problem guests 
are given. A final chapter of delicious 
festive recipes concludes Let’s Have a 
Party. Let’s! 

—DrusittA McGowENn 


Windows Open to the World 
By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
The Woman's Press, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 127 1947 


“The purpose of Windows Open to 
the World,” writes the author, “is to 
Suggest... . ways in which young people 
May cultivate the art of fellowship with 
different races, religious groups and na- 
tionalities.” To that purpose, the book 
presents program material of European 
and Latin American origin for folk fes- 
tivals, Club projects, interfaith worship, 
International parties, etc. Typical part- 
les are: A pancake party for Shrove 
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Luesday, A camp supper for Saint 
Swithin’s Day. Menus, recipes and 
games are included. A sample of the 
comprehensive table of significant festi- 
val dates follows: 


——JULY—- 
Observed by 


Greek Church 
Americans 


Date Festival 
2 Visitation 
4 Independence 
Day 
Tanabata-Mat- —_ Japanese 
suri, Feast of 
‘Tanabata 
14 Quatorze Juil- = French 
let, Fete Na- 
tionale, Inde- 
pendence Day 
16 La Madonna Roman Church 
Carmine, Festi- 
val of the Ma- 
donna of 
Carmine 
20 St. Elijah 


~ 


Eastern Orthodox 

Church 

26 Anna Napja, Hungarians 
Day of St. Anna 

29 Olsok, St. 


Olav’s Day 


Norwegians 


Food and Health 


By Henry C. Sherman 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $4.00 Pp. 290 1947 

This completely revised edition of 
Food and Health by Henry Sherman, 
Mitchell Professor of Chemistry, Colum- 
bia University, will be welcomed by 
home economists and nutritionists, all 
of whom are greatly indebted to him fon 
his many contributions to their field. 
In the preface Dr. Sherman tells us, 
“This book attempts to show how the 
benefits of the newer knowledge may be 
had without restrictions or the fussiness 
that the word “diet” too often implies. 
We can now simply turn a new leaf in 
our food habits in the light of the new- 
est knowledge of nutrition, and take in 
our stride the path to higher health and 
longer life.” He then proceeds with 
telling effect to show us how to adapt 
our stride to this path. 

The first three chapters lead up to 
the general theme. Chapter I, The Jm- 
portance of an Intelligent Use of Food, 
is just that in plain terms. It is aug- 
mented by an evaluation of nutrition as 


| 




















expressed by Doctors Frank G. Bou- 
dreau, Walter M. Fletcher, James S. 
McLester and Thomas Parran which is 
heartening to those of us concerned 
with this science. Chapter II, Avoidance 
of Injury and of Exploitation, pertains 
to sanitary safeguards and to protection 
afforded by laws. Chapter III, How 
Foods Affect Health and_ Efficiency 
Through Nutrition, discusses nutrients 
furnished by food to the body and their 
effect through superior nutrition on 
health and accomplishment. 

Four chapters treat of foods as fuel 
and the energy needs of the body, both 
mental and muscular, from childhood 
through advancing age; control of 
weight; maintenance and health during 
undernutrition. The chapter, Digestion 
and Assimilation of Food, calls for spe- 
cial attention. In tracing food through 
the digestive tract the changes which 
take place in the mouth, stomach and 
intestines together with factors which 
help or hinder their proper functioning 
are .given comprehensively without 
dwelling overmuch or on complicated 
processes. 

Details cannot be given here of these 
and succeeding chapters which are de- 
voted to proteins and amino acids, essen- 
tial minerals and vitamins and other 
well known elements though one might 
say that the significance of calcium is 
stressed, the six “pillar concepts’ are 
amplified and throughout the text the 
value of fruits, vegetables and milk in 
our dietaries is shown as probably often 
meaning the difference between buoy 
ant health and merely passable health. 

Lucy Gillette’s “Five Food Groups,” 
the government's “Basic Seven” and the 
“Eleven Food Groups” are cited in the 
grouping for a budget. ‘The last named 
is enlarged upon in three chapters since 
it includes all foods in common use and 
brackets together those that are reason- 
ably interchangeable with each other, 
though it does not imply that a good 
diet must contain all of them every day. 
Then follows data on the relative cost 
and contributions in nutritive value of 
these groups. 

Responsibility is placed upon those 
concerned with this subject to help in 
bringing about a better use of our food 
sources in everyday meals. This con- 
notes more than knowledge; it means 
overcoming traditions and other detri- 
ments to improvement in nutrition. 


(Continued on page 386) 














Audio Visual Teaching Aids 





URING the past school year leaders 

in education have been making a 

careful study of audio-visual instruc- 
tion to determine its proper role in the 
total education program. As a result, 
an increasing number of colleges are 
offering summer school courses in audio- 
visual education for both administrative 
heads and classroom instructors. Home 
economics teachers and supervisors not 
fortunate enough to be able to partici- 
pate in these summer courses and work- 
shops can keep up-to-date and be well- 
informed by reading the really good cur- 
rent books on the subject. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 

Esquire magazine has recently made 
a 36-minute sound and color film for 
the purpose of informing United States 
businessmen of the effect wars have on 
business and to show them what can be 
done about it. Appropriately entitled, 
“Where Do We Go From Here?’ this 
film shows wars’ influence on civilian 
life and the aftermath. The first World 
War gets credit for the five cent candy 
bar, the wrist watch, the increase of 
women employees in offices, changes in 


marketing practices, and finally the de- 
pression. World War II shows the great 
production job done by industry. The 
film suggests that the only way for busi- 
ness to avoid a depression after World 
War II is to market products on a tre- 
mendous scale. It is expected that 
Esquire will make this film available to 
civic, school and other groups in the 
fall. 


Consumer Education Films 

Many films of particular interest to 
consumers and consumer educators are 
listed in a new catalog entitled, Business 
Sponsored Educational Films, recently 
published by the Committee on Con- 
sumer Relations and Advertising, Inc. 

Among the hundreds of films listed 
are many on clothing, food and _ nutri- 
tion, home furnishings, home manage- 
ment and textiles and other home eco- 
nomics topics. Each listing tells whether 
the film is a motion picture or a slide 
film, 16 or 35 millimeter, black and 
white, or color, and gives a brief de- 
scription of the subject matter. The 
name of the film’s sponsor, the running 
time, how and where the film is avail- 





Movies That Teach 
By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 
The Dryden Press, N. Y. C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 189 1946 


No visual education library would be 
complete without this clear-cut presenta- 
tion of the use of movies as a powerful 
educational technique. The author, 
Charles F. Hoban, special assistant in 
the Division of Visual Education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, is already well- 
known for two other books in this field: 
Visualizing the Curriculum and Focus 
on Learning. 

In the preface to this book Mr. Hoban 
states that it is addressed to three groups 
of readers: 

“First, to educational administrators, 
because they will make the major ad- 
ministrative and budgetary decisions as 
to whether motion pictures will become 
an active force in the educational pro- 
grams under their jurisdiction; 

Second, to producers of educational 
films because they will make the de- 
cisions as to what and how many films 
are produced and as to the techniques 
of teaching incorporated in them; 

Third, to directors, supervisors, and 
coordinators of visual education in edu- 


A Book Review 


cational systems, institutions, and organi- 
zations, because they will establish liai- 
son between teacher and filmmaker, they 
will promote the program among those 
who must support it and those who will 
execute it, and they will administer the 
program on the local level.” 

It also makes good reading for the 
interested lay person, despite the fact 
that unlike most books on visual edu- 
cation it is not profusely illustrated with 
photographs; rather, it contains only a 
few well chosen charts and tables. The 
index, too, is meagre but this is not 
the sort of book requiring an extensive 
index. It is good solid reading with 
points of greatest significance italicized. 
Most of the research data is from the 
Army Film Program which Mr. Hoban 
saw from inside during the war. 

Chapter headings give an overall view 
of subject matter covered: Measured Re- 
sults of Training Films, The Pattern of 
Films, Extent of Film Use, Approaches 
to New Film Production, Teaching 
Techniques in Films, Distribution and 
Film Library Service, Conditions of 
Good Use. 
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able, and the cost is also included. The 
catalog costs $2.00, with a 25 per cent 
discount to educators. It may be secured 
from the Committee office, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


New Film Catalog 

Slidefilms and Motion Pictures — To 
Help Instructors is the title of a new 
catalog of selected visual teaching aids 
produced and distributed by the School 
Service Department of The Jam Handy 
Organization. This booklet lists discus- 
sional slidefilm kits, sound slidefilms and 
educational sound motion pictures for 
vocational training and classroom use. 
All subjects have been selected for time- 
liness and adaptability to current teach- 
ing trends and instructors’ needs. Free 
copies of this new catalog may be ob- 
tained by writing to The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boule. 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
Arranging the Tea Table 

16 mm., sound; 8 min. Color. Sale- 
$57. Simmel-Meservey, 9538 Brighton 
Way, Beverly Hills, California. 


Covers placement of tablecloth, nap- 
kins, tea sets, silverware, china and 
centerpiece. Shows foods best adapted 
to teas and proper arrangement. Also 
demonstrates that the correct and attrac 
tive arrangement can be convenient and 
functional. 


Dates 

16 mm., sound; 9 min. Sale—$30. Holly- 
wood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sun- 
set Blud., Hollywood 28, California. 


Depicts pollination, cultivation and 
processing of edible dates as carried on 
in southern California’s Coachella Val- 
ley. Gives brief history of the date palm 
and shows many fascinating features of 
date-raising, including artificial pollina- 
tion. 


Eggs 
16 mm., sound; Loan—Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Service, 347 Madison Ave., N: 
Y. C. Produced by the Britannica Films, 
Inc. 


Shows production of eggs from the 
feeding of the hens to collection of eggs 
sorting and storing. Illustrates safe: 
guards taken to protect the consumer. 
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Filbert Kisses 


Query No. 7198: What is the secret of 
making nut kisses high and chewy? 
Those I make are good but they are too 
dry and crumbly when eaten and they 
look more like macaroons than kisses 
after they are baked. I bake them at 
325° F.—is that right or would a slower 
oven be better? M. Sites, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Answer: 

You have probably been baking the 
kisses at too high a temperature—300° 
F. is about right. Here is a recipe for 
Filbert Kisses you might like to try: 

8 egg whites 
1 pound confectioners sugar 
1 pound grated filberts 

Beat egg whites stiff. Gradually beat 
in the sugar. Add filberts. Beat for 20 
minutes. Drop by half teaspoonfuls on 
a buttered baking sheet. Bake in a pre- 
heated oven for 30 minutes at 300° F. 


Raised Doughnuts 
Query No. 7199: Will you please give 
me a recipe for raised doughnuts? Mrs. 
C. S. Morgan, Erwin, Tenn. 
Answer: 

% cup sugar 

teaspoons salt 

'% cup butter 
1 cup sealded milk 
2 cakes yeast 
2 eggs 
5 cups sifted flour 

Combine the sugar, salt and butter. 
Add the scalded milk and stir until the 
butter is melted and the sugar dissolved. 
Cool to lukewarm. Add the crumbled 
yeast and stir until dissolved. Add the 
well beaten eggs and the flour. Knead 
to a smooth dough. Cover and let rise 
until double in bulk. Roll out to 14 
inch thickness. Cut with a doughnut 
cutter. Place os a greased pan | inch 
apart. Cover and let rise in a warm 
Place until very light. Fry in deep fat 
at 360° F. until brown, turning once. 
Drain on absorbent paper. 
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Salt-rising Bread 

Query No. 7200: Have you a simple 
process—and good recipe for salt-rising 
bread? Mrs. O. Crawford, St. Louis, Mo. 
Answer: 

cup milk 

tablespoon sugar 

tablespoons cornmeal (white) 
teaspoon salt 

cups flour 


cups lukewarm water 
tablespoons sugar 
tablespoons melted shortening 
8% cups sifted flour 

Scald the milk. Stir in the one table- 
spoon sugar, cornmeal and salt. Place in 
a large clean jar, cover and place in water 
as hot as the hand can stand. Keep in a 
warm place (115° F.) 6 to 7 hours, or 
until gas may be heard escaping. Add 
the flour, lukewarm water, 2 tablespoons 
sugar and melted shortening. Beat thor- 
oughly, put the jar back in warm water 
(115° F.), and let rise until light and 
full of bubbles. Add 81% cups of sifted 
flour, or enough to make a stiff dough. 
Knead 10 to 15 minutes. Divide into 
loaves, mold, place in greased pans and 
allow to rise 214 times in bulk. Bake 
in a moderately hot 385° F. oven for 10 
minutes. Reduce heat to moderate, 
350° F. and continue baking until done. 
Makes 3 1-pound loaves. 


Candied Cherries 
Query No. 7201: How do you make 
candied cherries? M. Spare, Brookville, 


Pa. 


Answer: 

Boil together 2 cups sugar, 1 cup 
water and 1/3 cup light corn syrup 
until the syrup spins a thread when 
dropped from the speon (234° F.). 
Stem and stone the cherries. Have them 
drained clear of all juice and add them 
to the boiling syrup, being careful not 
to have them crowded. Simmer until 
the fruits are clear. Skim from the 
syrup, drain, spread on a screen and 


(ueries 


Answers 


allow them to dry until they 
longer sticky. Pack between sheets of 
waxed paper and place in a tin box or 
a glass jar. 


are no 


Egg Fu-yung 

Query No, 7202: J am writing you for 
a good Egg Fu-yung recipe. L. Leitch, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Answer: Here is a good one. 

8 eggs 

I teaspoon salt 

4 pound meat shreds 

\%4 bunch celery 

144 pound pea sprouts 
scallions or an onion 
heaping tablespoons lard 
tablespoons soy sauce 
teaspoons sugar 


NN wh 


Beat the eggs with the salt. Cut scal- 
lions or onion and celery across oblique- 
ly into shreds about | inch long. Wash 
the pea sprouts clean. Heat | table- 
spoon lard in the skillet over big fire, 
put the meat shreds in, and stir for 1 
minute. Then add the celery and scal 
lions and stir 1 minute more. Add 2 
tablespoons soy sauce and 2 teaspoons 
sugar. Stir and cook | minute longer 
and remove food from pan. In the same 
skillet, heat 2 tablespoons lard till hot. 
Lower the flame to medium heat and 
pour in the beaten eggs. Do not stir 
or break the mass. Lift the bottom oc- 
casionally to see it does not stick or 
burn. After 1 minute, when the eggs 
are still partly liquid, put the meat, 
celery, scallions, and pea sprouts mix- 
ture in again. (Do not pour in the 
juice.) Fold one edge of the egg mass 
over the other so as to make a half pie 
with the meat mixture as stuffing. Cook 
each side of the half pie 114 minutes. 
If you like gravy over it, heat the saved 
juice. Mix | tablespoon cornstarch with 
2 tablespoons water, pour into the 
heated juice and continue to cook until 
mixture is translucent. Pour gravy on 
the eggs in the serving plate. 
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Kor Greater Service—to You 


ITH this issue you receive two magazines in one—Practical Home 

Economics, long a professional magazine dealing with all phases of 

home economics, and Better Food, formerly American Cookery, well 
known for its good food flavor. 


Practical Home Economies was first published in January 1906 under 
the title of American Food Journal and the editorship of Mr. H. B. Meyers. 


As it grew in scope it was given the combined name, The Home Economist = 
and American Food Journal, a name it retained until January 1929 when it gani 
took its present title under the editorship of Jessie A. Knox. In 1932 Prac- resp 
tical Home Economics absorbed the Home Economies News and in 1940 are | 
acquired a new editor, Blanche M. Stover. Hy 
very 

American Cookery was first published in June 1896 as The Boston but 
Cooking School Magazine. The first editor was Janet M. Hill. In 1914 the WV 
name was changed to American Cookery, and in June 1946 to Better Food, ~" 
which will be retained as the title of the food section of Practical Home ve 
Economics. habj 
in h 
The editorial policy of the merged magazine will continue to be broad give! 

in scope, covering all phases of home economics subject matter—home and SupT 
community relationships, family economies, child care and home nursing, 
home management and decoration, foods and nutrition, quantity cookery oe 
and institution management, textiles and clothing, home crafts and related I 
arts, good grooming, and home economics education. Present departments plea 
will be expanded and new departments added. rhe 
estal 

lies 
We welcome your suggestions for making this a more interesting, aise 
useful and vital magazine for all who are engaged in the important profes- artis 
sion of home economics. hope 
the 
rials 

Blanche M. Stover, Editor pro 
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Hands Across 


the Sea 


By Gertrude Allen Dinsmore 


Director of Trade Relations 
House of Italian Handicrafts 


ELP US, AMERICA, HELP US! 

The cry comes from all over the 

world. We are familiar with appeals 
for money. Money raising campaigns 
are the easiest of all campaigns to or- 
ganize and meet the most immediate 
response. And, to be sure, our dollars 
are needed, desperately needed. But the 
people of the world do not want just 
our money and, indeed, we should be 
very unwise to continue giving nothing 
but money. 

When an individual is down and out 
we realize that supplying him with the 
immediate needs of food, clothing and 
shelter is but the first step in his re- 
habilitation. No lasting improvement 
in his status can be effected until he is 
given the opportunity to become a self- 
supporting, and so self-respecting, mem- 
ber of society. It is the same with na- 
tions, groups of individuals, when they 
are down and out. 

Their cry to us for help includes a 
plea for the means to help themselves. 
They want to work, to produce, to re- 
establish their economic units; that way 
lies security and happiness. In devas- 
tated areas all over the world workers, 
arusans, craftsmen are forming small, 
hopeful groups, determined, through 
the sharing of the few available mate- 
rials and tools, to form some sort of 
productive units. But they are terribly 
handicapped. They need raw materials, 
they need tools and machines, they need 
technical advice and they need markets. 
It is a first class vicious circle. If they 
do not find a market for their goods 
they cannot buy the necessary materials 
and tools with which to keep up pro- 
duction, They look to us to supply that 
market, 

They must look to us because we are 
the only big country that can afford to 
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buy luxury goods at this time. We are 
also the only country which can supply 
them with large quantities of the things 
they most need, food, machinery, etc. 
And if they cannot sell, they cannot 
buy. But we, five per cent of the world’s 
people, with seventy-five per cent of the 
world’s gold, have such high tariffs that 
foreign goods cannot find a market in 
this country. With this dangerous ratio, 
it will soon follow that if we do not 
buy we cannot sell. Our productive 
capacity is increasing so rapidly that we 
shall soon be producing more goods in 
many lines than we can possibly con 
sume in this country. We must import 
if we expect to export and we must 
export if we are to maintain employ 
ment. 

Some tariff control is necessary, of 
course, but a gradual reduction of many 
tariffs is the first step in the solution of 
this problem. Mr. William L. Batt, 
president of SKF Industries, speaking 
recently before The Fashion Group, 
Inc., New York City, in support of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act now 
before Congress for extension, cited an 
excellent example of tariff abuses. “Look 
at one example only — manganese — a 
material vital for making iron and steel. 
We have a little poor grade ore in the 
United States but for 30 vears a small 
but effective lobby has succeeded in 
keeping a tariff on this material. In 
1939, the value of our total home pro 
duction was a little over $700,000 while 
we paid duties of $3,000,090 on manga- 
nese we imported. This is not protec 
tion of a small and vital growing indus 
try but a subsidy paid by all the Ameri 
can people to a few who have wielded 
strong political influence. ‘There are 
scores of similar cases.” 

This subsidy is not paid literally 


by 






































DEDICATION 
by 
JoHN HERSEY 


for the 


House of 


Italian Handicrafts 


_ is a very old story about a 
stone-cutter who lived and worked. 
many dozens of years ago, at the quar- 
ries of Carrara. He was a strong but 
sensitive man, who had taught himself 
the rudiments of sculpture. One day 
he saw a troop of soldiers marching 
along the valley road below his place 
of work. His son, an apprentice, said 
he wanted to join the’ soldiers: the 
work at the stone-pit was dull, he said, 
and he needed excitement, politics and 
roughness. The father said, “I'm an 
old man and I’ve seen many such 
troops. Sometimes the soldiers down 
there march south, sometimes they go 
north. Sometimes they are in good for- 
mation, and they look brave and smart: 
sometimes they hurry along, ragged, 
hungry and afraid. There are always 
troops on the road. They live and die 
for various ideas, or for the pay of 
soldiers, which is quickly spent. When 
they die, what have they left behind? 
I will die, and I will have left square 
blocks in villa walls, paving stones in 
courtyards, and three or four very fine 
polished columns, as well as some crude 
sculptures. Not much, you will say; 
but more than any soldier, [I will 
answer.” The son said he still wanted 


(Concluded on first column next page) 
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to go with the troops, and he hurried 
down the hillside. The old man began, 
that day, to carve a head of his son, as 
he remembered the boy. When it was 
finished, the head was a fair likeness of 
the young man. Four years later, the 
son came back to the quarry, with a 
terrible scar on his face, so that the 
father’s head had no resemblance at all 
to what he had become. The young 
man said that his father had been right 
—he now wanted peace and hard work, 
and he wanted to leave something tan- 
gible behind him in the world. He 
worked very hard and became a skill- 
ful stonecutter; and it is said that in 
time the scar gradually faded from his 
face, until at last he looked very much 
like the portrait his father had made. 


Genori earthenware in a dinner, lunch- 
eon or buffet supper set introduces 
six Italian castles shown on_ plates, 
cups, saucers and smaller plates. The 
design is in earth brown or green on a 
cream white background. The table mat 
is woven in four contrasting squares 
of natural, brown, yellow and coral 
hemp. These were shown at the open- 
ing of the House of Italian Handicrafts 
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American youngsters will love this gay 
hand woven, natural colored, hemp 
luncheon set consisting of bib, tray mat 
and holder for silver and napkin. The 
applique figures wear bright gingham 
skirts, red bodices, striped stockings 


all American people” but is paid by the 
importer who passes it on in his price 
to the manufacturer or processor who 
in turn must bill it to the ultimate con- 
sumer, Thus, while such tariff is an 
added source of revenue to our treasury, 
it becomes another form of taxation to 
various groups of our citizens who in 
effect are penalized because we are not 
rich in manganese ore. 

Such a consideration leads inevitably 
to the fact that as our production in- 
creases and we must find foreign mar- 
kets we may well be met with propor- 
tionately active competition abroad and 
with correspondingly high tariff walls 
for our articles to surmount when we 
are ready to export as a steady and 
expedient policy. 

Speaking further of the necessity for 
tariff re“uctions if we are to have world 
econo.nic peace, Mr. Batt said, “More 
and more of us, I believe, are slowly 
coming to realize what a tremendous 
change the recent war made in our 
world position. This was not merely a 
political war. It destroyed the economic 
structure of part of the world and dis- 
located, to the point of catastrophe, the 
economy of almost every other nation, 
including the victors. One fact stands 
out above all others in the wake of this 
war—it is that economic peace must go 
hand in hand with political peace.” 

It is equally true that the growth of 
democracy in other nations depends on 
economic peace. A productive, happy, 
economically secure people turn to dem- 
ocratic ways. It is unemployment, pov- 
erty and discontent that lead people 
and nations toward fascism. 

Along with tariff reductions and in- 
creased two-way world trade, Mr. Batt 
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pointed out the need for creating a de- 
mand in this country for foreign goods. 
A start in that direction has been made 
by the House of Italian Handicrafts 
which recently opened at 217 East 49th 
St. New York City. It is a non-profit 
organization designed to aid Italian 
handicraft production, stimulate trade 
and help stabilize Italian national econ- 
omy. To do this, it is giving aid to 
craftsmen whose facilities were destroyed 
by war; by producing materials and 
tools essential to Italian handicraft in- 
dustries; by advising artisans on market 
trends in the United States; by attract- 
ing new talent to the crafts through 
scholarships; and finally by promoting 
the newest and finest products in the 
American market. ‘The House perma- 
nently displays artistic and high-quality 
Italian merchandise to promote Italian 
handicrafts in this country; it acts as a 
clearing house for information to all 
channels of trade in the United States 
and interprets the needs of this market 
to Italian producers. The activities of 
the House, however, are on a_ purely 
non-profit basis. Guests are welcome to 
browse through the two floors of ex- 
hibits and wander out to see the garden 
display. 

In dedicating the House of Italian 
Handicrafts, John Hersey aptly ex- 
pressed its highest aim, “If there is one 
constant and universal tie between men, 
it is to be found in the work of their 
hands. This work speaks across politics, 
survives wars, and helps to erase the 
scars of violence. To those ends and 
with the hope, even, that this enter- 
prise may help create the kind of under- 
standing which may mitigate conflicts 
among nations, we dedicate this House.” 
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Italian artisans use wood in interesting fresh designs as demonstrated in the 
small coffee table and chair above. This is one in a series of designs by 
Guglielmo Pecorini of Florence. The wood is blond chestnut, rubbed with potash 
to bring out the deep definite grain. Hand-turned cotton rope is woven through 
the frame of both table and chair which are entirely wood dowelled. Simple but 
beautifully curved lines are featured in glass ornaments with a modern feeling 


This terrace with a pool was planned by Gustavo F, Pulitzer, architect-designer 
who transformed the House of Italian Handicrafts into display and exhibition 
rooms, to show use of Italian handcrafts in outdoor living. The table setting 
features a woven and embroidered cloth, pottery dinner ware and decorative 
tiles. Colorful plates are hung as wall pieces and Italian pottery holds the plants. 
The rocker in the foreground is a sample of contemporary furniture craft among 
the Italian imports. Note pleque reminiscent of Della Robbia on wall beside pool 
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Homemakiné for Today and Tomorrow 


HE homemaking curriculum for the 

elementary schools in St. Louis 

is developed to help pupils in their 
daily living. In this curriculum develop- 
ment there is an awareness of the neces- 
sary adjustments from the patterns of 
living of an earlier, simpler civilization 
to the patterns of this age with its new 
inventions, discoveries and __ scientific 
concepts. 

The rapidly occurring economic and 
social changes and their impact on home 
and family life are being recognized in 
planning for the growth and develop- 
ment of pupils. Teachers are cognizant 
of the constantly changing life in the 
home. People today neither wash, dress, 
eat nor act as they did formerly. 

All seventh and eighth grade girls in 
the St. Louis Public Schools enjoy home- 
making experiences as a part of their 
weekly program of education. Boys may 
participate in homemaking study, but 
only in boy groups. Improved and ex- 
tended space and equipment for the 
broadened program in homemaking are 
being considered for all elementary 
schools. 

A course of study for these schools 





A neat closet is one requisite of a well 


groomed woman. Students in St. Louis 
remodel closets to meet their needs 
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has been produced by homemaking 
teachers. Five from this teaching group 
served on a production committee which 
assumed the responsibility of writing 
and editing the material. The course 
of study is written in outline form set- 
ting forth objectives, course content, 
learning experiences, and a_ bibliog- 
raphy. Using the course as a guide, the 
homemaking teacher can build her cur- 
riculum to meet the interests and needs 
of her groups. 

The teacher of homemaking for ele- 
mentary school pupils works for the 
development of originality, initiative 
and independent thinking on their part. 
Many of the pertinent home and com- 
munity problems become the basis of 
discussion and of work as the interests 
and needs of the group are determined. 
To illustrate: Pupils in the Shepard, 
Marquette and other Elementary Schools 
make dressing table sets as a part of 
their class and home work activities. 
The furniture is constructed of orange 
and apple crates. Attractive skirts of 
inexpensive materials, such as feed bags, 
add to the appearance and the utility 
of the pieces. The size of the home, 
the number of people living there, and 
the family income are among the factors 
that determine whether a girl has her 
own room or shares a room with one 
or more people. In any event, the inter- 
est in personal grooming and_attrac- 
tiveness, and a place for everything and 
everything in its place result in creative 
work on the part of the girls. The en- 
thusiasm created through the study of 
the care of clothing inspired Laverne 
Langeneckert and her classmates of the 
Shepard School to set up clothes closet 
arrangements in their homemaking class 
room and then in their homes. The 
accompanying picture shows Laverne 
before her well-organized clothes closet. 
Storage areas of all types for the home 
are now a subject of interest to pupils 
of this school. 

Correct. procedures for laundering 
sweaters and other garments is also 
taught in the Shepard School. Luellen 
Dotson is shown looking at her sweater 
to see if it is ready to be spread on the 
towel to dry. Luellen and her class- 
mates are being taught to be clean and 
neat in their personal appearance. At 
Shepard, the teacher, Miss Marjorie 
Pereda, successfully visits homes after 


school hours to further direct the learn- 
ing of girls. Not only does this teacher 
assist with the making of dressing tables 
and the arranging of clothes closets and 
storage areas, but she also stimulates 
interest in the care of small children 
in the home, the preparation of nutri- 
tious family meals, and having the 
weekly clothes wash well done. 

One of the outcomes of the Shepard 
School functional homemaking program 
is that parents have gained an increased 
appreciation of the values of home, 
family and community life. A_ study 
group of adult homemakers meets week- 
ly to learn better how to solve some of 
the everyday problems confronting par- 
ents. This group is one of many of its 





Complete cleanliness of clothes and 


person, another essential of the well 
groomed woman, is practiced by students 


kind that have been requested by adult 
homemakers after they have become in- 
spired and interested by their daughters 
who actively participate in the well- 
rounded homemaking program of the 
elementary schools. 

In developing the homemaking cur 
riculum, effort is being made to discover 
educational experiences and to direct 
the girls in them in a manner which 
will serve most effectively the needs of 
the pupils and of the community. 

The puppets made in the Irving 
School homemaking classes and the skits 
written and produced by the students on 
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in the St.Louis Elementary Schools 


The AHEA Convention City for 1947 welcomes you. Here you will find the St. 
Louis Art Museum, ranked as one of the four finest art museums in the nation; 
you'll catch a glimpse of “Old Man River”, you'll have all arranged for you 
educational and pleasure trips to many of the great industrial plants and in the 
evening the St. Louis Opera Company will offer “Opera under the Stars” 


their own miniature stage dramatize, in 
a unique way, the acquisition of social 
skills, the observance of safety measures, 
desirable relationships with family mem- 
bers and good-habit training of chil- 
dren. 

The results of the animal feeding 
experiments carried on in connection 
with homemaking instruction in Irving 
and in Gundlach Elementary Schools 
serve as a stimulus for the better feed- 
ing of children. Both Miss Lois Crone, 
teacher at Irving, and Mrs. Klein Park- 
er, at Gundlach, brought to the atten- 
tion of hundreds of family members the 
results of feeding albino rats specific 
foods. From the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade, the pupils painted pic- 
tures, made scrap books and _ posters, 
wrote stories and talked about the food 
groups which are necessary everyday, in 
order to have well-nourished bodies. 

The utilization of meat fats from 
class room foods cookery work and of 
fats from home kitchens of the com- 
munity for the making of soap helps to 
meet the shortage of cleaning agents 





° 
When there was a shortage of soap in 
St. Louis, students made their own. 


And good soap it was, as shown here 


and to provide a worthwhile learning 
experience for pupils. “The homemak- 
ing teacher demonstrated the making of 
the’ soap shown in the accompanying 
picture. The eighth grade pupils, Doris 
Cox and Betty Kogut, of Blair School 
are shown handling, almost with loving 
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care, the glistening cakes of white soap 
which they are cutting into bars and 
arranging for the drying process. A class 
member was heard to exclaim, “And to 
think we use grease to wash away 
grease.” Enthusiasm for soap-making 
was accelerated by one of the local 
papers which carried a full page of col- 
ored pictures on the soap-making proc- 
ess. 

The work in homemaking classes is 
organized to be democratic and social 
in nature and to provide opportunities 
for pupil participation in cooperative 
activities. ‘Teacher and pupil planning 
and active participation on the part of 
all pupils is sought in homemaking edu- 
cation whether the learning experience 
be a demonstration of making a _ bed, 
bandaging a finger or giving an after- 
noon tea for the parents of pupils. 

In the Emerson School, Miss Dorothy 
Newton directs the learning of pupils 
in planning, preparing and _ serving 
meals, including snacks and _ teas, for 
groups of people. The pupils organize 
into families of four or six members to 
prepare simple, nutritious meals under 
specific conditions and for — specific 
groups. For illustration: Family A, con- 
sisting of four eighth grade girls, served 
a meal they had planned and prepared 
for the school principal and his wife, 
and a mother and son, five years old, 
who lived in the community. All plan- 
ning and marketing for the occasion 
were completed before the one and one- 
half hour period for preparation and 
serving and cleaning up. ‘The limiting 
factors under which the pupils worked 
were: Cost, time, foods available in the 
laboratory and in the stores, the age 
range of the group to be served, and 
previous experiences in meal prepara- 
tion and service on the part of Family 
A. 

Miss Newton, as well as other home 
economics teachers in the elementary 
schools, directs foods teaching on the 
basis that it can be carried over into 
the patterns of living in the home. 
The three meals for the day are con- 
sidered in the planning of a simple 
breakfast. Groups of pupils begin foods 
laboratory work by preparing simple 
meals. ‘The concept of meals for fami- 





L. Belle Pollard, author of this article, 
is a true daughter of Missouri. She 
earned her master’s degree in Home 
Economies Education at the University 
of Missouri, supervised extensive adult 
education programs in home and family 
life in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
served as Assistant State Supervisor of 
Home Economies for three years, and 
since 1942 has been City Supervisor of 
Household Arts. Of course, there were 
a few peregrinations from the home 
ground—to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for graduate work, to sev- 
eral states to teach adult education pro- 
grams and to eight different universi- 
ties to teach home economics education 
courses in summer schools. But despite 
this touch of wanderlust you can de- 
pend on seeing her in St. Louis for the 
AHEA Convention this month 


lies is developed. Evidences of good 
pupil practices in the use of foods in 
the home as a result of functional teach- 
ing in the Emerson School are numer- 
ous. 

Homemaking, Industrial Arts, Art, 
Language Arts and other groups have 
worked effectively together toward the 
solution of homemaking problems. In 
the accompanying photographs, — the 
bookcase and chairs were made by boys 
in the Blair School Industrial Arts 
classes. ‘The wood used came from or 
ange crates. Boys made the what-not. 

Homemaking girls become acquainted 
with children through reading stories to 
them, through directing their play, and 
through observations in nursery schools 
and kindergarten. The language arts 
groups frequently write the invitations 
for special occasions in homemaking 
classes. Many excellent opportunities 
for integrating homemaking education 
can be provided in the elementary 
school program. 

There is a growing belief that Home 
making Education is functional for the 
elementary school pupil only as_ the 
growth and the development of the in 
dividual becomes evident in acceptable 


(Concluded on page 385) 
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Pioneers in Home Keonomies rare v 





URTHER description of the individ 

ual pioneers in this group must wait 

for another time as now I must step 
back into the scene of their activities 
the Lake Placid Conferences on Home 
Economics. You young Home Econo- 
mists, secure in the status of your field of 
education and of its importance in the 
institution you represent, have little 
realization of the battles these persons 
fought to achieve for you the superiority 
you take for granted. So Pll stop to tell 
you one story whose hero was Melvil 
Dewey. In his official capacity as secre- 
tary of the University of the State of 
New York, and director of the New 
York State library and home education, 
Mr. Dewey often came in contact with 
the president of Cornell University. At 
one such meeting Mr. Dewey proposed 
to that president that he establish in 
his university a “chair” in home eco 
nomics. According to Mr. Dewey tite 
horrified president's immediate and un 
qualified reply was “What! Cooks on 
my faculty? Never!” Nothing daunted 
and probably with tongue in cheek Mr. 
Dewey was responsible for a bill intro 
duced into the New York State legisla 
ture in 1900 asking for an appropria 
tion of $10,000 to establish home eco 
nomics at Cornell University. A copy of 
this bill, by the way, was included in 
the permanent report of the 1900 Lake 
Placid conference. It is interesting to 
note that seven years later the dissenting 
president actually permitted a depart- 
ment of home economics to be organ 
ized in the College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. 

\ burning problem with the leaders 
at the Lake Placid conferences was that 
of developing programs in home eco- 
nomics which would command the. re- 
spect of all concerned. So, for the first 
five years of conferences much time was 
given to considering courses of study 
and curriculums. ‘This resulted in_ re- 
corded outlines for work in elementary 
and secondary schools, for study clubs 
and institutes, and finally for a “sug- 
gested scheme for a home economics 
curriculum for colleges and universi- 
ties.” That had to come, and it had to 
be clear and complete since during 
those five years Mrs. Richards had been 
bombarded with requests from admin 
istrators of colleges and universities from 
various parts of the country for further 
information about the new field of edu- 
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cation—home economics. ‘These admin 
istrators were under pressure to do 
something about it, but were often very 
canny in seeking enlightenment. ‘Then 
queries reminded one of “How much 
wood would a wood chuck chuck if a 
wood chuck could chuck wood?” So at 
the end of five years of study a com 
mittee through Mrs. Richards submitted 
a curriculum, and it has a whole story 
of its own to tell. It demonstrates how 
far in advance of the fact is the phil 
osophy—even Mrs. Richards’ philosophy, 
practical realist as she was. How great 
is the charm between what we see the 
need for doing and the means at hand 
for doing it. How much the reach ex- 
ceeds the grasp. 

In submitting the curriculum Mrs. 
Richards said: “The following under- 
graduate scheme has been suggested as 
perfectly practicable for most state uni 
versities and many smaller colleges. It 
the four years’ college course means 
fifteen a week for the eight terms the 
following outline will show the relative 
number of hours to be spent on every 
study.” 

If we analyze this “scheme” it| runs 
somewhat as follows: 


32 hours or a bit more than a year of 
physical science and mathematics 


$2 hours or a bit more than a vear of 
English and modern languages 


16 hours or a bit more than half a vear 
of biological science 


8 hours or a bit more than a fourth 
vear of history (the closest: relation 
to social science 


hours or a bit more than a vear of 
home economics. (With questions as 
to the meaning of “etc.’’) 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Bacteriology 

Botany 

Physiology and hygiene 

Domestic science 

(including laboratory work and lectures, 
sanitation, cost of food, dietetics, etc.) 
Mathematics 

English 

Modern languages 

History 


By Flora Rose 


This saga of home economics pioneers 
which gives background and richness to 
our comparatively young profession will 
be continued in the September issue 


HAT Mrs. Richards is reported to 

have said in these pages is in ob- 

vious contrast to this curriculum. 
“Not least—sociology” urged Mrs. Rich- 
ards, with but eight hours of history in- 
dicating any thought on the subject. 
But, let us not for one moment surmise 
that Mrs. Richards was unaware of this 
defect. Whether or not she had realized 
previously wherein lay the difficulty is a 
question that may well be asked but cer- 
tain it is that by the end of another 
year she had put her finger on it and 
had given voice to it. During that year 
she had assembled the catalogs of vari- 
ous colleges to ferret out their offerings 
in the social sciences and the possibili- 
ties these afforded for developing a 
strong foundation of sociology for stu- 
dents in home economics. Her search 
Was not very rewarding. Just as a decade 
earlier she had been forced to write off 
the value of the New England Kitchen 
as a social experiment she now dismissed 
the possibilities of achieving a_ satisfac- 
tory background of functional social 
science for college students in home 
economics. “Thus,” she said, ‘some 
where we find all of the elements we 
seek, nowhere are they combined in a 
onnected whole having an influence on 
character.” So with characteristic com- 
mon sense she went ahead with what 
she had. 


There has been method in my mad- 


(Concluded on page 380) 
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FL ARNING to sew by making a com- 
plicated wool suit might have 
seemed a foolhardy project once 
upon a time. But today the beginner 
has a new wealth of sewing aids at her 


disposal, 

Instruction available at sewing centers 
all over the country; services that make 
buttonholes, linings and other details at 
a low cost; smart patterns with simple 
instructions; woolen yard goods that are 
preshrunk and ready for the needle; 
dozens of items of equipment that aid 
in achieving the professional touch—all 
these strew roses in the path of the 
novice, and make it possible for her to 
achieve a well-tailored, custom-made gar 
ment at her first attempt. 

\nd according to sewing school ex 
perts, it’s the results of that first attempt 
that turn a woman into a sewing enthus 
last or sour her on the idea forever. 

One of the greatest hurdles many 
women must overcome before they start 
to make a garment, it has been found, 
is the sad memory of a girlhood disap 
pointment when hours of patient work 
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Newin¢ 
With Imagination 


By Ruthanna Russel 


in a sewing class resulted only ino an 
unattractive laundry bag or a pair of 
shapeless pajamas. When they think of 
sewing they visualize a depressing result. 
But once these women produce some 
thing they can wear in public with 
pride, it’s a different story. 

This is food for thought for the sew 
ing instructor. “I recognize the value 
of helping the new student gain a sens¢ 
of accomplishment,” she may say, “but 
there’s another side to the picture 
Wouldn't it be irresponsible of me to 
encourage a girl to invest in good fabric 
and start to make something ambitious 
when there's a possibility that she may 
botch the job?) What of the girl whos« 
fingers are all thumbs, who lacks inte1 
est in her sewing—should I urge her to 
try a skirt or a dress to start with?” 

It's probably true that you can’t make 
a hard and fast rule here, but perhaps 
the sewing instructor might use the same 
approach that thousands of housewives 
and career girls have used so success 


fully as the cost of ready-to-wear soared. 


(Concluded on page 380) 





A girl with vision and imagination 


planned and made the suit shown here 
from idea to reality. Photographs are 


courtesy of the American Wool Council 
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The Drama of Dress 


NDER the title, “Cloak and Dag 

ger,” moviegoers witnessed recently 

in their local cinema houses an ex 
citing melodrama of the U. S. Army’s 
O.S.S. Were they to search library files 
under the headings “Coat and Suit” o1 
“Apparel Industry,” they would) come 
upon a story no less exciting, no_ less 
romantic. Much of the history of the 
United States, and not a litthe world 
history, is caught up into the warp and 
wool of the textile industry and the 
concomitant needle trades. Civil) war, 
strife between nation and nation, two 
great world conflicts; tides of immigra 
tion and trade recessions caused by 
worldwide depressions; the invention 
and perfection of new machinery; teem 
ing garment districts in congested city 
areas and the rivalry of cities—Paris, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood, for pre 
eminence as style center of the nation 
and the world; the sweatshop of yester 
year and the industrial homework of 
today; the migration of factories aud 
contract-shops; all the development of 
new materials, all these and many more 
are “takes” in the fascinating scenario 
devised, created and presented by the 
most capricious of all star-co-author 
producers, Dame Fashion herself. 
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1700°s—Colonial dresses were made in 
the home. Their simplicity contrasts 
vividly with the styles of later years 
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@ Reel I—Colonial Period — 
To the music of old colonial airs, the 
curtains part to reveal on the silver 
screen the prologue to our Drama of 
Dress. Here in the dimly lighted interion 
of the colonial homestead, the goodwile 
sits at her spinning wheel or bends over 
her loom, spinning the thread and weav- 
ing the yarn-wool, linsey-woolsey, flax, 
cotton, from which she will later make 
garments for herself, her mentolk and 
her numerous children. Fashion tosses 
her head at the clothes produced by 
these busy, housewifely fingers, for they 
make little claim to style or elegance. 
Durability and = practicability are thei 
chief characteristics. “Vhey serve as pro- 
tection against the chill of winter, the 
summer's heat, the vicissitudes of pio- 
neer existence, rather than as personal 
adornment. ‘To find her native element, 
Fashion must seek out the drawing 
rooms of the gentry, wealthy enough to 
import their clothing from Europe, to 
appear, men and women alike, in rich 
silks and velvets, lawns and laces, ruffles 
and brocades, feathers and fine linen, 
aping the styles of the French court in 
all the brilliant hues of the rainbow. 
Star of the Drama of Dress, Fashion, in 
the last decades of the 18th century, is 
cast in the role of a lady of leisure, 
worthy partner of the gentleman of 
elegance and property. She has not yet 
learned the word democracy. 


@® Drums and Machines — 
With the turn of the century new vistas 
open up. In the seventeen-nineties cot 
ton spinning mills are established, first 
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1804-1830—-Importation of dresses be- 
gan in 1800. Rapid style changes and 
increasing elaborateness soon followed 





By Maude H. Lynch 


in Pawtucket, then at various points in 
the South. By 1810 there are 269 cot- 
ton mills in the country. ‘The war of 
1812 plays its part in the growth ot 
textile manufacture, shutting off from 
the New World the manufactured goods 
of the Old. New mills are established 
in Providence, in the Hudson and Mo- 
hawk valleys, in the central lake region 
of New York State and in the South. 
At the close of the war, low-priced Eng- 
lish yarns again flood the market and 
most of the infant textile industries 
succumb. A few survive, however, and 
the year 1816, bringing with it new 
labor-saving devices and a_ world-wide 
business revival, enables new mills to 
rise and to weather the financial crises 
of 1837 and 1857. By the middle thirties 
a rapid decline in home production of 
all kinds of cloth has set in and by mid- 
century the new factory-produced yarns, 
considerably cheaper than the home- 
made products, have practically ousted 
the latter. 

Once the making of cloth has ceased 
to be a home industry, the manufacture 
of ready-made clothing is a foregone con- 
clusion, Already in 1825 ready-made 
garments for the use of New England 
sailors and for slaves are being made. 
Strictly speaking, these are still home 
made, or to use a modern phrase “indus- 
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1860—The dressmaker’s art is seen in 
this dress described as a “simple gown 
for the bride far out in the country 
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nr , ‘ — — eee : 
The scenario written by Dame Fashion herself is as fascinating as a modern movie. It sweeps across the country 
with a gigantic cast and its endless props feature scenes in colonial homestead and city tenement, in sweat shop 
and modern factory. This story of the growth of the apparel industry appeared in the Industrial Bulletin of 


the New York State Department of Labor, March issue, and is reprinted here by special permission 








trial homework” for the cloth is cut up 
by the manufacturer and farmed out to 
tailors and seamstresses who do the slow 
and laborious hand-sewing at home. 

But invention comes swiftly on the 
heels of necessity and by 1849 the sew- 
ing machine, propelled by foot-power, 
is speeding up the manufacture of 
ready-made apparel; and by 1870 a cut 
ting knife, capable of cutting many 
thicknesses of material at one and the 
same time is a boon to manufacturers. 
War has once again intervened to add 
its urgency to civilian demands. The 
Civil War brings about a great demand 
for woolen uniforms which gives to the 
manufacture of woolen garments _ its 
early impetus. 


@ Fashion Steps Down From Her 
Pedestal—Fashion meantime has sac- 
rificed some of her glamor to gain a 
wider following. A drastic change has 
occurred in the dress of the 19th century 
man of means. He has exchanged his 


silks and velvets for the more practical’ 


garb of wool for everyday wear and fine 
broadcloth for dress occasions. ‘The fine 
linen of the white ruffled shirt showing 
above the low-cut waistcoat and a brief 
indulgence during the fifties in brilliant 
velvet or cassimere waistcoats, are the 
vestigial signs of his former elegance. 
Gradually the dress of the male of mod- 
erate) means approaches that of his 
wealthier brother and mass manufacture 
of male apparel becomes possible. The 
Coat and Suit industry is born. 





anes 
1903—Department stores turned out 
elegant custom-made costumes in spe- 
cially designed dressmaking departments 
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@ Ladies Last—What compensation 
she needs for the glamor-loss of her male 
followers, Dame Fashion finds in full 
measure in the over-elaborate dress ol 
the upper class lady of the mid-nine 
teenth century. ‘The Empress Eugenie 
styles of the period call for the use of 
brilliant silks draped over huge crino- 
lines or hoop skirts and bedecked with 
flounces, fringes and lace. For less for- 
mal wear gowns of fine muslin and cam- 
bric and shawls of crepe and cashmere 
are in vogue. Many contemporary criti- 
cisms are levelled at the becurled head 
of milady, topped by a miniature French 
hat or adorned by a beflowered and be- 
ribboned Leghorn. To be a la mode she 
requires at least six or seven times the 
yardage of fabric than is customary now- 
adays, since the outgarment must be 
reinforced by multiple petticoats or 
skirts. 

Such elaborate garments are of neces- 
sity custom-made or imported. Their 
cost is prohibitive to women of moder 
ate means. Yet even these latter aspire 
to the possession of a “best silk dress” 
carefully preserved for state occasions 
and the distinctions between their attire 
and that of the wealthy classes are less 
sharp than in earlier colonial days. The 
rigors of pioneer existence are yielding 
to the duties and privileges of the estab- 
lished settler and the women descend 
ants of the humbler founding fathers 
are already fashion aspirants. “The wom 
an’s apparel industry is in embryo. 


@ Fashion Goes Democratic — 
From the 1860's on the theme of the 
Drama of Dress is the ever-increasing 
democratization of Fashion, the rapid 
obliteration of startling class distinctions 
in apparel, both male and female, the 
demand by women of moderate means 
for the new silk fabrics made in ever- 
increasing quantities and at declining 
cost, the shift by woman of fashion from 
the custom-made or imported article of 
outer apparel to the ready-made suit, 
the reduction in the yardage necessary 
for female attire and its consequently 
diminished price. On the other hand, 
the tendency to follow even the passing 
whims of capricious style and to pur 
chase new clothing with every new sea 
son and every ephemeral change of 
mode, grows among all classes alike. 
Dresses are among the last articles of 
women’s wear to succumb to mass pro- 
duction factory manufacture. Until the 


first World War the custom-tailoring 
trade and home manufacture accounted 
for practically all dress production, 
while the manufacture of blouses and 
skirts was well established as a factory 
industry at the beginning of the 20th 
century. By 1914 the dress has become 
the fashionable wear for street and office 
and manufacturers of blouses and skirts, 
responsive to the reduction in demand 
for their goods, turn their attention to 
the making of dresses. In years follow 
ing World War I the dress-making in 
dustry grows so rapidly that by 1925 it 
leads all branches of women’s clothing 


in importance. 


@® Behind the Scenes— Motivated 
by the whims of Fashion, its rising 
action affected by the new needs of a 
changing national economy and respon 
sive to the incentives of mass produc 
tion consequent on the urgencies of 
war and the gradual elimination of class 
distinctions in apparel, the Drama _ of 
Dress depends for its very existence on 
the labors of its backstage personnel 

manufacturers, contractors, jobbers, de 
signers, “needle-workers.”” ‘These are the 
all-important stage mechanics, scene 
shifters, costumers, who year after yeat 
produce the settings and the garments 
in which the nation-wide cast appears. 





1947—Now a customer can buy ready- 
made dresses for street, day or evening 
from large selections in modern stores 
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Without them there would be no drama. 
In our modernistic scenario these back- 
Stage groups appear for their brief mo- 
ment on the screen. 

The sound-track, which earlier pro- 
duced wistful colonial airs and the stir- 
ring marching songs of 1812 and 1861, 
now emits a veritable Babel of voices. 
Irish brogues, Cockney accents, the na- 
tive speech and broken English of Ger- 
mans, Poles, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Russians and Jews of all Eu- 
ropean backgrounds—the last finally pre- 
dominant over all the rest—rise to the 
accompaniment of the snip of scissors, 
the sharp song of the cutting knife, the 
whirr and click of the sewing machine. 
Ihe scene too has shifted from the 
colonial homestead to the hardly less 
dimly lighted and much less comfort- 
able interior of the tenement of the 
city worker. The camera travels through 
dark and dirty streets, through teeming 
slum neighborhoods, crowded with im- 
poverished humanity. Work, labor, in 
this day and age, are euphemisms for 
slavery. No printed caption or spoken 
word is necessary to recall to the mind 
of the movie-goer the memorable words 
of the English poet: 

“Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 

And still with a voice of a doloious pitch 
She sang the song of the shirt.” 


The history of one of America’s most 
prosperous and profitable industries is 
undoubtedly, in its initial stages, the 
story of the exploitation of immigrant 
minorities, men, women and children 
laboring for endless hours at starvation 
wages in tenement sweatshops or at the 
mercy of the contractor in the small 
“outside shop.” Contractor and manu- 
facturer, too, are at the beck of capri- 
cious Fashion, today riding high because 


New York’s garment district now teems 
with carts taking pieces from jobber 
to contractor or merchant. How much 
better than exploiting small fellows 
who should be in school learning skills 





their inventions have pleased her va- 
grant fancy, tomorrow selling out and 
disappearing from the scene, too ephem- 
eral to weather her frown. The garment 
industry, as speculative as the stock mar- 
ket, making or breaking its operators 
overnight, attracts by its very nature, 
the high-strung, ambitious individuals 
in America’s leading industrial cities— 
operators accustomed to cut-throat com- 
petition, workers used to days and 
nights of feverish toil and long, despair- 
ing lay-offs. 

Not until the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century do wages and working 
conditions in the apparel industry begin 
to improve, thanks partly to the early 


factory inspection laws in New York 
City which prohibit the manufacture of 
garments in tenements, but chiefly to 
the successful fight of the workers fo 
union recognition which favored the 
growth of the inside shops and halted 
the expansion of the outside contract 
shops. 


@ The Lady With the Torch — 
First port of call for the immigrant is 
New York City. A score of years before 
the Statue of Liberty first raised her 
torch from her pedestal on Bedloe’s 
Island in 1890, the tide of immigration 
begins to beat against Manhattan's 
shores. Some of the multitudes who 
enter remain in the Empire City. Others 
go further afield. By 1870 the city ot 
Rochester, serviced by natives of Ger- 
many and Hungary, takes precedence 
as a center for the manufacture of men’s 
(Continued on page 382) 


The modern clothing factory at right with its pleasant working conditions is a far cry from the sweatshop of the 1800's 
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By Helen S. Sharpe 
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OST people hate to write letters; 

and most people delay writing let- 

ters as long as possible, or longer. 
One of the main reasons for the dislike 
and the delay is uncertainty about just 
what to say and how to say it. This is 
strictly a mental hazard. Rules for letter 
writing are pretty arbitrary and once 
you learn and accept them you should 
have little trouble writing good letters 
with ease and confidence. 

Letters are usually divided into two 
types—business letters and social letters. 
A few general rules apply to both, Use 
good quality paper with matching en- 
velopes. White or near-white is in best 
taste for formal social notes and white 
or near-white is essential for business 
letters. If you must use fancy paper 
reserve it for intimate friends. Black 
typewriter ribbon or black or blue ink 
are preferred and, of course, all letters 
must be completely free of smudges, 
blots or erasures. Envelopes should be 
accurately addressed and bear sender's 
name and address on upper left corner. 
Side margins should be at least an inch 
wide; top and bottom margins should 
be approximately equal, the width de- 
pending on the length of the letter. Just 
remember that the physical appearance 
of your letter is just as important as 
your personal appearance would be if 
you were entering a business office or 
making a social call. 


Business Letters 

The accepted correct form of a busi- 
ness letter consists of six parts: 1. Head- 
ing, 2. Inside address, 3. Salutation, 4. 
Body of the letter, 5. “Complimentary 
Close, 6. Signature. _ 

|. Heading. If you are using school 
Stationery the name and address of the 
schoo! is printed on the top of the page 
and the heading consists only of the 
date, below the letterhead and to the 
right so that it comes flush with the 
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right margin. If you are not using 
school stationery but writing on school 
business the heading should include the 
name of the school and the address, 
Either step or block form is correct. 

2. Inside address. The inside address 
contains the name and address of the 
firm or person to whom you are writing. 
It should align with the left margin and 
should start two or four lines below the 
heading. Use the same form, block or 
step, used in the heading. 

3. The Salutation. The salutation is 
written two spaces below and flush with 
the left margin of the inside address. 
The colon is the only correct punctua- 
tion after the salutation. “Dear Sirs:” 
is preferred to ‘““Gentlemen:”, although 
the latter is widely used. A woman is 
addressed as “Dear Madam:”, an asso- 
ciation of women, ‘‘Mesdames:”. Para- 
doxically, ““My dear Sir:” is more formal 
than “Dear Sir:”. Less formal, if the 
writer is acquainted with the corre- 
spondent, is “My dear Mr. Brown:” or 
“Dear Mr. Brown:”. 

4. The Body of the Letter, Business 
letters used to be stiff, formal things, 
making much use of the ornate, awk- 
ward phrase but today the fashion is to 
write in a simple, natural manner. Busi- 
ness people appreciate a letter that is 
clear, brief and_ to-the-point. 

5. The Complimentary Close. “Yours 
truly,” is the form must often used to 
close business letters but, depending 
upon how well you know (in person or 
through a protracted correspondence) 
the person to whom you are writing, 
you may choose from any of the follow- 
ing: Yours very truly, Very truly yours, 
Yours respectfully, Very respectfully 
yours, Sincerely yours, Yours very sin- 
cerely, Very sincerely yours. Faithfully 
yours and Cordially yours, though com- 
monly used, are in disfavor with the 
more strict authorities. 

6. The Signature. The signature must 
always be written by hand. It is placed 
two spaces below the complimentary 


close, in block or indented form to 
match the rest of the letter. If married, 
“Mrs.”, followed by the husband's 
initials, is placed in parentheses at the 
left of the signature. Your teaching 
position should be placed under your 
signature. Here are some sample busi 
ness letters: 


VALLEY FALLS HIGH SCHOOI 
VALLEY FALLS, NEw YorK 


May 21, 1947 
W. H. Brown Rug Company 
19 Main Street 
Valley Falls, N, Y. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

I am writing to ask a favor of you. 
The junior home economics class will 
start a week's study of floor coverings 
on May 27. Would you consider speak- 
ing to the students one morning of 
that week on the various factors to be 
considered in purchasing rugs? As future 
housewives they will need to know how 
to buy wisely and I am sure the infor 
mation you could give them would be 
invaluable. 

There are twenty students in the 
class. Classes begin at 10:00 o'clock, are 
forty-five minutes long and are held 
in room 107. 

We know that you are a busy man 
but we hope that you will be able to 
spare us these few minutes and _ shall 
look forward to hearing from you. 


Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. M. B.) Jane West 
Teacher of Home Economics 


Business letters, as well as social let- 
ters, should be answered promptly and 
a “thank you” letter should, without 
fail, be in the mail within two days 
after you have been entertained, re- 
ceived a gift or been extended a busi 
ness courtesy. Your “thank you’’ letter 
to Mr. Brown might read something 
like this: (Concluded on page 378) 
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Warily 


OO many brides are set up in the 

junk business at the very start of 

their married lives by the gifts of 
unthinking uncles and gracious great- 
aunts. Instead of having china and 
glassware that is attractive and practical 
for every day needs, they find themselves 
with one set of “company” china and 
another for the family—along with a 
miscellaneous collection of useless bowls, 
candy dishes and what-nots. 

No bright bride would think her 
trousseau complete if it consisted of an 
evening gown and a house dress—yet het 
dining table trousseau may be just that 
inadequate, 

The bride who has yet to prove her 
culinary ability to her hopeful mate, 
needs the assurance of a colorful and 
charming table. Therefore, I recom- 
mend what I like to call the “Love Set,” 
a complete table setting for two, includ- 
ing table mats, glasses, silver and china 
coordinated for maximum color effec- 
tiveness and flexibility. Four such “Love 
Sets,” which are equivalent to a com- 
plete service for eight, will allow for a 
variety of changes during the week and 
make each meal a festive occasion. Then 
the young bride who is unsure of her 
cooking can create sensations in table 
designs that will more than make up 
for any casserole casualties. And she can 
start her first dinner parties off right 
with confidence in a colorful, coordi- 
nated table setting. 

It is time gift-givers consulted the 
bride about her choices and needs. ‘Then 
table accessories can be chosen to syn- 
chronize in color and style with the rest 
of her table wardrobe. 

The hope chest, once considered a 
“must” by all mothers, leaves little hope 
for the bride’s individuality. It is too 
often a Pandora’s box filled with white 
damask, heavy lace clothes and mam- 
moth napkins which no longer fit into 
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our way of life. Today's living allows 
us neither the luxury of time nor stor- 
age space for large dinner cloths, enor- 
mous sets of sterling and one hundred 
and twenty piece china sets. A_table- 
cloth need not be white, nor damask, 
nor a cloth, no matter how formal the 
entertaining. ‘Table mats have sup- 
planted them in the affections of the 
modern homemaker. Mats afford flexi- 
bility and economy; they offer a world 
of color, gaiety and romance to a new 
marriage. 

For brides on a budget—and what 
bride isn’t these days—mats are just 


pack 


Table 
Trousseau 


By Carole Stupell 


what the laundry bill ordered. Easy to 
wash, simple to iron, they do away with 
the back-breaking labor of tablecloth 
laundering. Dirty one mat—wash one 
mat, but one spot on a cloth and the 
bride will find herself measuring her 
washing in yards instead of inches. 
Two sets of mats and napkins in con- 
trasting colors, say green and_ yellow, 
for example, offer endless variety. For 
one meal the bride can use the green 
mats with the yellow napkins; for an- 
other, the yellow ones with green nap- 
kins; for two more, the matching sets. 
(Concluded on page 381) 


A peasant girl with her farm pets makes this centerpiece for a honeymoon luncheon 
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Food for Happiness 


How many times have you wished for a skit that would dramatize the 
contribution that good food can make to successful living? You wanted 
it for an assembly program, a PTA meeting, a broadcast to trailer 
camp wives. Well here it is, written to order, giving practical aids to 
better health through good food carefully selected and well prepared 


ANE: Good morning Miss Brown, I 
am Jane Thomas. 

Miss Brown: Good morning Jane. 
What can I do for you? 

Jane: | asked for this appointment with 
you because I really need help. I’ve 
been married only three months and 
I'm realizing more and more how 
much I need to know if I’m to make 
a success of my homemaking. 

Miss Brown: Just what phase of your 
new job is worrying you Jane? 

JANE: I guess it’s the food end of it. 
I've never studied nutrition, and I’m 
so afraid I won't give ‘Tom, my hus- 
band, the right food. I’ve read enough 
magazine articles to know that simply 
awful things can result from not eat- 
ing right. 

Miss Brown: Yes, that’s quite true. I’m 
sure you do want to make a success 
ol your marriage in every way and 
food can help you do just that. Now 
let's see how. First, if you feed your 
family right there will be fewer doctor 
bills. So—money that might have gone 
to pay the doctor can be spent for 
furniture, or even a new hat. 

Jane: How can I know which foods will 
keep us well? 

Miss Brown: ‘The nutritionists have 
made it easy for us to eat right by 
listing what they call the Basic 7 food 
groups. One can be well nourished 
if he eats enough food from these 
groups every day. 

Jane: That sounds easy. What is in- 
cluded in the Basic 7 foods? 

Miss Brown: Green and yellow vege- 
tables, citrus fruits or tomatoes, other 
fruits and vegetables; milk and milk 
products; meat, poultry, fish or eggs; 
cereals and breads; butter or enriched 
margarine. 

Jane: ‘Tom doesn’t like either green or 
yellow vegetables. Is the color really 
important? . 

Miss Brown: There is a saying, “If you 
would have color, you must eat color.” 
Vitamin A uusally seems to go with 
green or yellow color in food. Plenty 
of that vitamin in the body helps us 
to have more resistance to diseases of 
the nose and throat. 

Jane: ‘Tom certainly needs that, he has 
so many colds. 

Miss Brown: It might help if he took 
cod liver or haliver oil. Either is rec- 
ommended for people who live in 
smoky cities. 

Jane: We both like fruit so we won't 
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have any trouble with that group. 

Miss Brown: A good way to be sure you 
have met that requirement is to have 
fruit for breakfast. Oranges are very 
rich in vitamin C, grapefruit the next 
richest, and tomato juice third among 
the fruits commonly used for break- 
fast. 


Jane: I noticed that milk is in one of 


the essential groups. I'll have a time 
getting Tom to drink it. He says it’s 
for babies. 

Miss Brown: Milk is called the founda- 
tion of an adequate diet so I would 
advise you to begin with that—a pint 
for each adult and a quart for each 
child. 

JANE: Milk costs so much now. 

Miss Brown: Yes, it does, but it is said 
to be almost impossible to get enough 
calcium without it. You do not have 
to drink all of it, but count that you 
use in cooking, too. 

Jane: Do you recommend the use of 
dried milk? 

Miss Brown: Yes. There is an improved 
dried milk on the market now, that 
gives you milk for either cooking or 
drinking, at much less cost per quart 
than fresh milk. 

JANE: Does it matter whether I use 
margarine or butter? 

Miss Brown: It usually makes a_ big 
difference to your pocketbook. It is all 
right to substitute margarine for but- 
ter if you remember to buy the brands 
with vitamin A added. 


JANE: I seem to spend an awful lot of 


money on meat. But what can I do? 
Tom says he would starve without it. 

Miss Brown: Most every family does 
spend too much of its food money on 
meat. If you will learn how to cook 
the cheaper cuts well, you can make 
a substantial saving in that way. Then 
do you know the other foods which 
can be served instead of meat part 
of the time? 

Jane: I’m not sure I know all of them. 

Miss Brown: There are eggs, cheese, 
dried beans, nuts, peanut butter and 
milk. 


Jane: Miss Brown you don’t know how 


much all this is doing to straighten 
out my ideas on meal planning. 


By Georgia L. Bell 


Director of Home Economics 
University of Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Miss Brown: That’s good. But even 
though you buy nourishing food some 
say not more than $5.00 worth out of 
every $10.00 spent for food gets to the 
table due to poor methods of cooking. 

Jane: Goodness! It seems silly to buy it 
and then waste it. 

Miss Brown: Yes, doesn’t it? There are 
some simple rules for cooking which 
help save important minerals and 
vitamins. Let’s see what they are. 

1. Get foods off to a quick start by 
putting them on to cook in boiling 
water. 

2. As soon as the food is boiling, re- 
duce the temperature. 

3. Use as little water as possible; an 
inch is enough for most things. 
Don’t pour out the water you have 
left after the food is done but 
serve it along with the vegetable, 
for instance, or save it to go in 
soup, in white sauce or gravy. 

4. Keep a lid on the vessel while 
cooking; use tight-fitting lids. 

5. Cook as short a time as possible— 
only ’til crisp tender. 

6. By the way, don’t stir—this lets in 
air to destroy vitamins. Shake the 
pot instead. 

. Cook as many foods as possible 
with the peeling on, or if you must 
peel them, cook whole or in large 
pieces. 


~J 


JANE: I see I’m going to have to mod- 
ernize my methods! 


Miss Brown: Most of us have since the 
newer knowledge of nutrition has 
gotten around. Do you have a good 
cookbook? Some of cur cookbooks are 
behind the times and you will find it 
easier to use one which is up to date 
in the methods it recommends. 


Jane: I'll look over the one I have with 
that in mind. 


Miss Brown: Now another way in which 
food can affect the success of your 
family life is its effect on the disposi- 
tions of the people in your home. It 
has been said that a healthy child 1s 
a happy child. If somebody in the 
family is fussy and hard to get along 

(Continued on page 374) 
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@6/P\HE most delicious thing in the 
world is a banana,” said Benja- 
min Disraeli and his contention 

is still defended by faithful banana de. 
votees. Perhaps once their very scarcity 
in the temperate zone made them so de- 
sirable, but now in the United States 
bananas command a corner in every 
fruit market and grocery store. Still 
their popularity has not waned. Many a 
banana lover can conjure no _ lovelier 
picture than the vision of lolling in the 
shade of a banana tree and reaching 
languidly for some of the fruit when- 
ever he feels so inclined. How chagrined 
he would be to discover that bananas 
are harvested green and ripened in the 
shade. If he picked a tree-ripened bana- 
na as per his dream, he would bite into 
fruit that had lost its tantalizing aroma 
and become dry and tasteless. 

In the tropics the green fruit is har- 
vested fully developed and its skin, a 
natural germ-proof, super-cellophane 
wrapper, is ample protection for the 
journey to the temperate zone. One of 
the age-old problems of the world has 
been to bring the lush tropical fruits 
to the thickly-populated temperate cli- 
mates. The solution calls for split sec- 
ond shipping for the harvest cannot 
be stored safely. The hour the green 
bunches are cut sees them on their way 
to market. 

On harvesting day the crowded 
banana fields are invaded at dawn by 
pack mules led by three-men cutting 
crews—the cutter, the backer and the 
mule man. The cutter, armed with a 
long pole fitted with a special knife at 
one end, nicks the base of the plant a 
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few feet below the bunch. The tree 
bends where it is cut and is supported 
by the pole to prevent the fruit from 
crashing down. The bunch now rests 
on the backer’s shoulder, and the cutter 
whacks it from the tree with a machete. 
An average bunch of bananas weighs 
from fifty to sixty-five pounds, and the 
bunches are carefully loaded on a mule 
that carries two on each side of his back. 
The mule man heaves a fifth bunch on 
his own padded shoulder and marches 
to the receiving station where the 
bunches are transferred ‘to tramcars or 
trains. The tree is cut down clase to 
the ground, quickly decays and fertilizes 
the soil. New shoots replace those which 
have borne fruit and been cut down. 
Practically continuous production re- 
sults from a single planting. 

Strangely enough the banana tree is 
not a tree at all. Instead it is the larg- 
est terrestial plant not having a woody 
stem above ground. It has neither woody 
roots nor a taproot. Its pseudo-trunk is 
actually a compact mass of over-lapping 
leaf-sheath which, a year after planting, 
may be nine to sixteen inches in diam- 
eter and fifteen to thirty feet tall. Cli- 
matic conditions account for this ap- 
preciable difference —the torrid zones 
growing the gigantic trees while the 
more temperate Cuba grows the smallest. 

Mammoth leaves, eight to twelve feet 
long and two feet wide, protect the 
plant’s development by forming a tow- 


The “mule man” shoulders his bunch 
of bananas with ease and trots them 
over to waiting tramcars. Above, the ba- 
nana bunch is just beginning to form 


Bananas— 


Back on Market and Table 


By Catherine T. Long 


ering crown. When the sun’s heat is 
intense, the leaf blade collapses, the 
pores contract and too great evaporation 
is prevented. The blade curves upward 
in moderately cool weather permitting 
the increased evaporation necessary for 
rapid growth. 

Seven or eight months after planting 
the fruit-bearing stem pushes itself up 
from the root-stock through the center 
of the leaf-sheaths. This means the blos- 
som has “shot,” or appeared in the cen- 
ter of the crown of the stalk. The 
flower-bud bends and turns downward, 
resembling a huge, husked ear of corn. 
The young bananas, tiny and pointing 























Loaded carts pulled by mules take the bananas to receiving stations for ship- 


ping. The simple conveyor below gently cradles the bunches into the ship hold 


downward, are then visible. Like the 
flowers, the bananas are in spiral clus 
ters. About ten days after “shooting,” 
the bananas turn upward—actually they 
are now growing upside-down. Only 
eighty days more and they are ready to 
be harvested. By this time the weight 
has become almost too much for the 
tree and it bends wearily under its 
burden. 

The banana remains a living, breath 
ing organism even though cut from the 
plant; hence, the ventilation problem in 
shipping is most important. ‘The ba- 
nanas are carried in refrigerated ships, 
but the refrigeration is with cooled, 
fresh air—not to be confused with the 
usual cold storage operation. ‘The tem 
perature of the ship hold is reduced to 
57° KF. and maintained at that level 
throughout the entire voyage. During 
the winter months in northern waters, 
heat must be supplied to prevent dam- 
age by chilling. 

Bananas insist on gentle handling and 
when they reach the temperate ports, a 
great deal of labor is needed for unload 
ing. Nearby trains with temperature 
regulated cars speed the bananas to 
their various destinations. While still 
green the bananas are put in the hands 
of the wholesaler who lets the fruit ripen 
in specially-constructed rooms. He knows 
they are best for immediate selling and 
eating when they are a golden yellow 
flecked with brown. So at this point he 
rushes them to the retailer whose cus 
tomers are, of course, Mrs. Homemaker 
and her family. 

Although carefully tutored by Chi 
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quita Banana in where not to put ba- 
nanas, Mrs. Homemaker seldom has 
enough new banana recipes. She wel- 
comes such tempting dishes as: 


Banana Strawberry Whipped 
Cream Pie 

1 cup whipping cream 
2 tablespoons sugar 
Few drops vanilla extract 
1 ripe bananas 
| pint strawberries, washed and hulled 
| baked 9-inch pie shell 

Whip cream. Fold in sugar and va- 
nilla. Peel and slice bananas into pie 
shell. Add = strawberries. Cover imme 
diately with whipped cream. Just before 
serving, garnish with additional ripe 
banana slices and strawberries. Makes 
1 pie. 

Sealloped Bananas 


2/3 cup butter 
1 cups soft bread crumbs 
} cups thinly sliced firm bananas* 
(4 to 6 bananas) 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1g teaspoon salt 
Ig teaspoon nutmeg 
14 cup firmly packed brown sugar 
*Use all-yellow bananas 
Melt 6 tablespoons butter in frying 
pan. Add bread crumbs and fry until 
golden brown. Combine bananas and 
lemon juice. Add salt, nutmeg and 
sugar. Mix lightly. Place alternate lay- 
ers of crumbs and bananas into a well 
buttered baking dish, using crumbs for 
top and bottom layers. Dot with re 
maining butter. Bake in a moderate 





oven (375°F.) 15 to 20 minutes, or until 
bananas are tender . easily pierced 
with a fork. Serve hot with hot orange 
sauce. Four to six servings. 


Banana Chocolate Chip Cookies 


214 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

14 teaspoon soda 

34 teaspoon salt 

2/3 cup shortening 

] cup sugar 

2 eges 

] teaspoon vanilla extract 

] cup mashed ripe bananas 
(2 to 3 bananas) 

1] to 14 cups (1 7-0z. package) semi- 
sweet chocolate chips 

Sugar and cinnamon 


Sift together flour, baking powder, 
soda and salt. Beat shortening until 
creamy. Add sugar gradually, beating 
until light and fluffy. Add eggs, one at 
a time, beating after each addition until 
fluffy. Stir in vanilla. Add flour mix- 
ture alternately with bananas, beating 
after each addition until smooth. Fold 
in chocolate chips. Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls onto ungreased cooky pans about 
114 inches apart. Sprinkle with sugar 
or a mixture of sugar and cinnamon. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven (400°F.) 
about 12 minutes, or until cookies are 


(Concluded on page 374) 
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Battle of the Gourmets 


What sauce do you use on asparagus? 


YROM time immemorial the asparagus 

has been loved by mankind in gen- 

eral, and adored by gourmets. In 
the tombs of ancient Egypt we find it 
painted, tied in bunches exactly as 
today, and considered one of the offer- 
ings most agreeable to the gods. That 
grouchy old Roman, Cato the Censor, 
has left us in a book written twenty-one 
centuries ago, rules for cultivating as; 
paragus that would not be disowned 
by the best market gardeners of modern 
times. Pliny the Elder, who met his 
death in that famous eruption of Vesu- 
vius that destroyed Pempeii, mentions 
in one of his books that the Roman 
gardeners produced asparagus _ that 
weighed three to the pound; even Cali- 
fornia does not seem to have beaten 
that ancient record. 

Of all vegetables that flatter the palate 
of lovers of good eating, the asparagus 
is the simplest to prepare. Plunge the 
tender, green stalks into boiling salted 
water and let them cook until you can 
easily stick a fork through the thickest 
part; drain them well and serve in a 
folded napkin. Serve them with .. . 
Oh, gosh! Oh, gosh! What shall we rec- 
ommend? This writing for epicures 
such as you, is a kittle job. 


Two schools of thought 


You see, from the beginning of time 
there seems to have been two schools of 
asparagus idolators—one holding that 
anything but a simple oil-and-vinegar 
dressing ruins the delicate flavor, and 
the other advancing the opinion that a 
person who eats the plant otherwise 
than with a white sauce should not be 
admitted to the table of civilized feeders. 
There is a story to this point told of the 
philosopher Fontenelle, who died in 
Paris in 1757 at the age of 100 years. 

Fontenelle was exceedingly fond of 
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By William Wallace Irwin 


the columnar plant, and a friend, know- 
ing his weakness, sent him one day a 
most magnificent bunch. To share this 
windfall, the philosopher invited a cer- 
tain abbe, noted for his love of good 
food and for a concomitant fatness. The 
abbe had raised to the point of a dogma 
the opinion that asparagus should only 
be eaten with white sauce, while his host 
could not conceive of a really cultivated 
man absorbing it with anything other 
than oil-and-vinegar dressing. The dis- 
cussion between host and guest was long 
and, as each party held firmly to his 
opinion, it was politely decided that the 
cook should provide a supply of each 
of the two sauces. Scarcely had the 
necessary orders been given when the 
abbe collapsed under a stroke of apo- 
plexy. The aged Fontenelle jumped to 
his feet and toddled toward the kitchen, 
crying in a voice that trembled with 
emotion, ‘Therese! Make only the oil 


dressing!” 


Maltese sauce 

Well, we are going to take a chance 
and tell you of the sauce they serve with 
our hero in the Island of Malta. Prop 
erly, it should be made with a_ blood 
orange, but if you have none at hand, 
use a yellow one instead. 

First, grate off a heaping teaspoontul 
of the rind of your orange, carefully 
avoiding the white. Second, squeeze out 
and strain two tablespoonfuls of the 
orange juice. Third, cut) a quartet 
pound of butter into morsels the size of 
large peanuts, and arrange them on a 
saucer so that they can easily and 
quickly be picked up. Now, let’s go. 

We begin by making a Hollandaise 
Sauce. Most people, including many 
cookery books, think that this is  difh- 
cult but, as an elderly Irish cook we 
once knew would express it, “Shure an’ 


that’s aal blaa-flum!”” Bridget never con 
descended to explain the exact mean 
ing of “blaa-flum,” but it seems to be 
the perfect word to express contempt 
of another's opinions. 

In your double boiler put a generous 
tablespoon of water and the yolks of 
three eggs. (You can use the whites to 
ice a cake, or mix them with the scram- 
bled eggs at breakfast time tomorrow.) 
Beat the yolks and water well, and place 
them over, but not in, the water boiling 
in the lower half of the utensil, adding 
at the same time a lump of the butter. 
Continue the beating and, when the 
butter begins to melt, keep the tempera- 
ture down by adding another morsel of 
the butter, and continue the beating 
until you have incorporated the whole 
quarter-pound. Salt and pepper to taste, 
take from the fire but keep warm over 
the hot water, and, there’s your Hol 
landaise Sauce, a foamy, creamy sub 
stance, smelling exquisitely of butter 
and eggs. 

The secret is this: The sauce must be 
beaten continually, and the temperature 
must never get up to that of boiling 
water. If the sauce cracks, as it often 
does with beginners who let the tem 
perature get too high, lift it at once 
from the hot water, add a couple of 
teaspoons of cold water and continue 
beating—the emulsion will always re 
establish when you bring the tempera 
ture down. 

If you are young and inexperienced, 
try making your sauce the first time in 
private and use only one-third of the 
ingredients. 

But bless my heart, our asparagus 1s 
waiting while we are chatting here! Beat 
your orange juice into your Hollandaise, 
then add the grated peel, znd you have 
a Maltese Sauce—the cnly novelty in 
serving asparagus that we have ever tak 
en seriously. It is undoubtedly good 
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S their customers know, the Russet 

Cafeteria in Cleveland is a synonym 

for the kind of good food a really 
good cook gives her family. 

There’s a long story back of that 
reputation. A story, largely, of Grace 
Frick, who grew up in the country where 
she knew foods first hand, and who later 
went away to Indiana State Teachers’ 
College, to the University of Illinois, 
and finally to Columbia, where she 
learned among other things, much about 
business methods and about foods. 

After several years of summer experi- 
ence running a tea room in the woods 
of Northern Michigan, Mrs. Frick 
formed the Russet Company in 1922 
and, with her sister, opened the first 
Russet Cafeteria in Indianapolis. 

In 1926 a Russet Cafeteria was opened 
in Cleveland and a few years later the 
second Cleveland Russet was established 
in the Hippodrome Building. Both 
cafeterias were very successful, but dur- 
ing the war period Mrs. Frick decided 
that after the war she wanted only one 
establishment. The closing year of the 
war found her busy investigating possi- 
ble locations and planning her cafeteria. 
Eventually she selected a location in the 
Citizens’ Building at 850 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, next to one of the busiest 
corners in America. Actual construc- 
tion on the present cafeteria was started 
March 15th, 1946. 

The dining room of this Russet was 
planned like a dining room in a well- 
appointed home with deep carpeting 
underfoot, restful flowered walls, soft 
lighting .1d comfortable leather seats 
around the walls. Mrs. Frick took as 
her motto, “i*edicated to Mealtime En- 
joyment,” and this was well carried out, 
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Dedicated to 
Mealtime 


Enjoyment 


By Phyllis Ann Webbe 


for the new cafeteria is one of the most 
attractive and comfortable restaurants 
in Cleveland. 

Behind the scenes, science took over. 
Food production and sanitation is the 
result of studies made by several of the 
country’s leading engineers, and of the 
Russet management’s 25 years of experi- 
ence in cafeteria operation. 

Russet dish washing is an engineering 
triumph. The dishes leave the dining 
room on a continuously moving sub- 
veyor. In the dish room an automatic 
conveyor picks them up and carries 
them to the stainless steel dish tables 
where scraping and soaking is done and 
the dishes are stacked in chromium 
baskets. 

These chromium baskets are placed 
on bridges which are movable, to make 
steps unnecessary for the dish room em- 
ployees, as the dishes are passed along 
to the pre-rinse machine. This pre- 
rinse machine, which is the product of 
the Russet management’s own research 
and development, is unique in restau- 
rant experience for the thoroughness 
with which it rinses the dishes before 
they go into the dish washing machine, 
where torrents of hot water, kept under 
pressure by powerful pumps, cleanse the 
dishes. Progressing automatically, the 
chromium baskets of dishes enter the 
final 200° sterilizing steam bath. From 
here the dishes go into the drying area 
where they dry of themselves in a few 
minutes. After this, every precaution 
is taken to keep the dishes scientifically 
clean and sterile. They are loaded onto 
specially designed trucks and are car- 
ried up on the elevators to the stainless 
steel serving counters. 

The silver goes into special, partly 


covered containers so made that the 
guests touch only the handles. These 
containers are also the management's 
own design. The dishes go into steam- 
heated stainless steel warmers. And the 
sterilized chromium baskets of cups and 
glasses are placed on automatic lower- 
ators and are actually untouched by 
human hands until they are served to 
the guests. 

The kitchens and bake shop carry out 
the same high standards of scientific 
cleanliness and regard for the employees’ 
comfort and convenience as the dish 
washing room. The ranges form an 
island in the middle of the airy, tile 
kitchen to give the utmost efficiency and 
coolness possible. ‘The bake shop where 





Special containers for silver are part- 
ly covered so that when silver is placed 
in them the guest touches only handles 


the famous Russet pies, cakes and rolls 
are produced is like a modern labora- 
tory. 

Menus are balanced in terms of food 
preparation as well as in the food values 
so there is not too large a proportion 
of foods prepared in the oven and too 
few “top of stove” foods. Likewise the 
pastry cooks must not be overloaded 
and the fruit and dessert girls have too 
little to do. Everything possible is done 
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mechanically, so that burdensome lifting 
and carrying is almost unknown in the 
Russet kitchens. 

In her many years of restaurant ex- 
perience, Mrs. Frick has found that the 
arrangement and use of equipment is 
at least as important as the equipment 
itself. To illustrate, the new Russet has 
many 20 and 25 gallon galvanized con- 
tainers. These, in themselves, are just 
more large cans. But when put on 
dollies or small trucks, and filled with 
foods, then wheeled wherever they are 
needed, these cans become an important 
part of streamlining the food prepara- 
tion. 

These travelling containers are typical 
of the way preparation has been planned 
to make wheels supplant lifting and 
carrying throughout the entire opera- 
tion. ‘Three-decker trucks on wheels 
bring the pies and rolls to the ovens— 
then receive them after they are baked. 
The same trucks are wheeled into the 
elevators and carry the foods up to the 
counters without the employees having 
to leave their stations. 

By the use of cans on dollies, and 
other cans with attached wheels, the 
vegetables are prepared downstairs, 
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Trucks such as this are used for carry- 
ing plates, trays and chromium baskets 
of cups and glasses. An elevator carries 
dishes up to the stainless steel serv- 
ing counters. Thus, all along the way, 
steps and work are saved the employees 


where there is a special set-up for each 
type of vegetable preparation, then are 
wheeled into the elevators and sent to 
the upstairs kitchen. 

The potato preparation space is an 
example of the special set-up the cafe- 
teria has for preparing the different 
types of vegetables. The potato pecler 
is placed next to two large sinks with 
faucets. From these sinks the potatoes 
go into the galvanized cans on wheels. 
The entire preparation of all the vege- 
tables is done far from the heat of the 
ranges in a cool, spacious area near the 
delivery entrance. 

Since such great use is made of these 
large containers, the food preparation 
area includes a special can washing 
space. It is made up of a spray and floor 
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The Russet Cafeteria combines the advantages of modern cafeteria service with 
the gracious atmosphere of a well appointed dining room. Soft carpeting under 


foot, restful flowered walls, pleasant 


lighting and comfortable leather seats 


against the walls invite guests to relax in year around air conditioned comfort 


drain. A turn of the valves sends a spray 
of steaming hot water into every part 
of the cans. 

At the serving counters, also, every- 
thing is planned to promote efficiency 
and the serving of foods at the peak 
of tastiness and deliciousness. ‘The rolls 
to refill the counters go into heated 
thermotainer drawers in front of the 
girls who serve them. There are many 
stainless steel shelves back of the serving 
girls for extra supplies. And some of 
the lower shelves are really low stainless 
steel tables on wheels which can _ be 
rolled out for every cleaning. ‘The food, 
of course, goes into heated, or iced, 
compartments until served. 

The Russet serves lunch from 11 to 
2:15; closes in the afternoon and opens 
again for dinner from 4 to 7:30. Break 
fast is not served and the cafeteria is 
closed Saturday evening, Sundays and 
holidays. ‘There is a different manager 
for the evening meal and a different 
set of cooks. Mrs. Frick explained that 
after one set of cooks has prepared one 
meal, they are likely to be too tired and 
uninterested to do their best cooking 
for a second meal. All the cooks are 
women. 

When a new cook is employed, it is 
more necessary to find a woman who 
knows good food when she tastes it and 
is willing to learn, than one who has 
had restaurant experience without high 
food standards. Ten chances to one, a 
low standard cannot be raised and the 
worker lapses into her old habits. 

The food production managers are 


either home economists or have had 
special training in food preparation. 
Along with their food knowledge, they 
use imagination and interest in their 
daily planning of menus. And they are 
past masters of the subtle secrets of 
cookery, such as the use of herbs to give 
new flavors and deliciousness to com- 
mon foods. 

Mrs. Frick and her food managers 
have found that some of the oldest early 
American recipes yield the most delight- 
ful and enjoyable dishes. The Russet’s 
old-fashioned fried chicken is famous, 
and its New England clam chowder is 
almost more New England than _ the 
clam chowder of Maine. Fried salt pork, 
with its brown crispness is another 
prime favorite. Persimmon pudding 
made with wild persimmons and served 
with hard sauce is a pioneer Thanks- 
giving dessert. 

Mrs. Frick has found that food habits 
are influenced by the food served at 
home during childhood, and favorite 
recipes are handed down from genera 
tion to generation. In many instances, 
the food experts at the Russet can tell 
the section of the country a guest or his 
ancestor came from by the way he greets 
the old-time favorites on the counters. 
They say you can trace-the pioneer trail 
across America by the two or three most 
popular local dishes in each section of 
the country. It is this home flavor and 
old time goodness that the Russet Cafe- 
teria is trying to preserve and interpret 
into present day scientific preparation 
and serving of food. 
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Out of the Southwest ~~’ 


ROM the Southwest, the land of the cowboy and the 

wide open spaces, we should naturally expect lusty 

flavorful foods, and that is exactly what we get. The 
barbecue, now so widely popular, came from this section 
of the country. Moreover, there is a strong Spanish influ- 
ence and pungent flavors drifting over the border from 
old Mexico have become an integral factor in the 
cookery of this section. 

We expect, and we get, corn, hot peppers, tomatoes 
and fruits of many varieties. ‘The food is simple, hearty 
and full of zest and tang. Strangely enough, chocolate, 
usually associated entirely with sweets or beverages, is 
sometimes used there as a flavoring for meats and vege- 
tables, and the avocado stands second to none as a 
vegetable and a salad. 

In the Southwest frijoles rank in popularity with the 
baked bean of a New England Saturday night, and truly 
the recipe shows that they are at least first cousins. Here, 
however, one or two cloves are stuck into the onion put 
at the bottom of the bean pot and frequently a few pieces 
of mustard pickle with a little of the pickle sauce goes 
into the bottom of the pot, too, otherwise the generally 
accepted rule for frijoles is almost exactly the same as 
for the well-known baked beans, except (and this is 
important) red kidney beans are used instead of navy 
beans. 

To most people chili con carne implies almost any 
kind of meat cooked burning-hot red sauce. ‘The 
making of a real chili con carne, however, demands both 
time and care and calls for good materials plus careful 
preparation, “The meat may be mutton or beef, as pre- 
ferred, but usually has one half as much lean pork added 

that is to say use either beef or mutton but always 
add half its weight of lean pork. 

The first step in the making of real chili is the prepara- 
tion of the red chili peppers. Break off the stem ends, 
wash peppers thoroughly and place in a saucepan with 
warm water to cover. Bring slowly to boiling point and 
cook gently for about one hour or until the skins can 
be rubbed off easily. Drain, then scrape off skins and 
press pulp through a fine sieve, thus keeping back all 
veins and seeds. If the pulp is too thick to handle easily 

little of the water in which the peppers were boiled 
may be added from time to time (during the sifting) 


Editor’s Note: This is the sixth and final article in a series on regional 
cookery by Lily Haxworth Wallace. These included: Creole Cookery, New 
England Cookery, Pennsylvania Dutch Cookery, Southern Colonial and 
Prairie Pioneer Cookery. 
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By Lily Haxworth vee 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


to slightly moisten it. That is the correct way to prepare 
chili pulp which, incidentally, will keep for a week or 
more under refrigeration, or which may be canned for 
future use, thus making it practicable to prepare a gen- 
erous amount at one time. 

Sometimes, especially with green chili peppers, they 
are “blistered” over a gentle heat (as one blisters sweet 
green peppers) in order to remove skins without scalding. 
It is possible, also permissible, to use commercial chili 
powder but this is apt to be strong-flavored due to the 
fact that the seeds have probably been ground with the 
pulp. 

Then we must have garlic, thinly sliced and used with 
discretion, for chili con carne does not mean merely a 
strongly garlic-scented and flavored dish. The tomatoes 
used may be fresh, canned, or concentrated tomato pulp. 
Olives, too, go into a good chili. Ripe black olives are 
preferable though green ones, plain or stuffed, may also 
be used. Red kidney beans may or may not be added at 
the discretion of the cook—chili is chili, with or without 
them. 

Chili con Carne 
14 cup fat—oil or beef 1 tablespoon flour 

suet or both 3 cups chopped tomatoes 
2 cloves garlic, thinly sliced Pulp of 4 chili peppers 
| large onion, diced 1 teaspoon salt 
2 pounds meat, cut into 1 bay leaf 

cubes 1 dozen sliced olives 

Boiled rice 


Heat fat in heavy pan. Add garlic, onion and cubed 
meat and cook until golden brown. Stir in flour and 
when well blended add tomatoes, chili, salt and bay leat. 
Cover and simmer until meat is tender. Add olives just 
before serving. 

If beans are used, have them cooked separately and 
add just before serving, heating all together thoroughly. 
Serve with boiled rice. 

Two tablespoons commercial chili powder may he 
used in place of the prepared chili pulp, 


(Continued on page 368) 
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Baby 
iS 
Connoisseur 


By Evelyn Platt 


CONNOISSEUR—“one competent to act as a critical 

judge ... in a matter of taste’”—that’s Baby today, 

and he has to be, with so much from which to choose. 
His mother carefully scrutinizes the rows of baby foods 
at the grocery store and tries to select the very finest of 
foods. She knows that attractive packaging does not al- 
ways indicate the highest food value and that paying 
more does not necessarily assure the best. Therefore, 
Baby’s taste preference guides her in making her choice 
more than any other one factor. 

Baby often gives priority to some foods and _ loftily 
ignores others. He soon learns that what he doesn’t like 
can come right back out the same way it went in and 
he has no qualms about exercising this privilege. The 
firm little chin turned determinedly away from that 
merciless spoon says, “Take it away!” far more effectively 
than words. Unfortunately, his endurance often exceeds 
the persistence of his harassed mother. 

Fifty years ago milk alone was fed to babies until they 
reached the age of nine months. At this time eruels 
made from grains were added to the diet. In the nine- 
teenth century beef juice was given at ten months and 
orange juice was ignored until the eleventh or twelfth 
months. 

About 1915 the exclusively milk diet was continued 
only until the sixth month. Fruit juices were started at 
seven or eight months. Beef juice, mutton or chicken 
broth, and egg, toast and crackers were introduced at 
nine or ten months. ‘Today, during their first year, 
babies are given nearly every food in some form or an- 
other—including specially prepared meats. 

With fruits, vegetables, soups and meats now available 
in cans and jars, mothers’ work is simplified indeed. A 
young man in Rochester in 1920 wished fervently that 
it had always been so. He had had suddenly thrust upon 
him the unhappy chore of feeding his small baby during 
his wife’s illness. Straining vegetables through a sieve 
is an arm-breaking procedure and the young man, whose 
name was Harold Clapp, decided to spare himself as 
much as possible. Since he worked in a restaurant, he 
was able to take advantage of its facilities and he began 
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to strain the food in fairly large quantities. Neighbors 
and relatives heard about it and begged Mr. Clapp to do 
the same for them. More and more people wanted his 
product and soon Mr. Clapp was forced to go into bust- 
ness for himself. At first his baby food was distributed 
through drug stores, and a jar of liver soup, which today 
sells for about eight cents, sold for sixty cents. In 1931 
Harold Clapp sold his booming concern for a million 
dollars; baby food had become “big business.’” It wasn't 
until 1929 that baby foods were brought into the grocery 
store, but since 1935 baby food sales have increased at 
the astounding rate of 3000 per cent. 

Baby food manufacturers naturally have a great intet 
est in the infant population. ‘They are on the pediatri- 
cians’ doorstep far more often than are mothers. hei 
testing kitchens are in a continuous whirl of activity 
trying out new food combinations and flavor blends. 
Raw materials used in the products are either specially 
grown or specially chosen from supervised fields. Color, 
flavor, structure, and vitamin and mineral content are 
all taken into consideration. Various vegetable varieties 
are tested, for example, and the one found highest in 
food value is, of course, the one selected. 

Milk’s one imperfection its low iron content—is the 
reason other foods are advised before the baby reaches 
six months of age. Most babies are born with an iron 
reserve that lasts six months, but many others are either 
born with a small reserve or quickly exhaust their supply. 
Vhis results in the infant having nutritional anemia 
a condition not easily recognized except by a physician. 

Ege yolk is recommended for the baby at an early age 
mainly to supply iron, as are strained prunes, peaches, 
liver soup and peas. ‘The baby at first may reject these 
semi-solid foods, but a casual not overly-anxious attitude 

(Concluded on page 387) 

















HO is a qualified dietitiany A 

dietitian has been defined by the 

American Dietetic Association as 
“one who has had college training in 
the science of nutrition and manage- 
ment and is proficient in the art of feed- 
ing individuals and groups.” 

Ihe acceptance of the scope and re 
sponsibilities of the dietetic profession 
has made specific academic preparation 
requisite. A bachelor’s degree from a 
fully accredited college or university 
with a major in foods and nutrition or 
institution management is required. 
Completion of the following minimum 
academic reqirements has been specified 
for entrance to an approved dietetic 
internship and for membership in the 
Association, effective September 1, 1944. 


MINIMUM ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS 


Subject Semester 
Group Courses Hours 
Chemistry General Inorganic 12 
Organic 
Biochemistry* 

Biology Human Physiology 6 
Bacteriology 

Social Selected from at least 9 


Sciences 2 of the following: 
Psychology 

Sociology 

Economics 

At least | of the fol- 3 
lowing: Educational 
Psychology, Methods 


Education 


of ‘Teaching, Princi- 
ples of Education 
Foods Kood Selection and 6 


Preparation; Meal 
Planning and Service 
** Nutrition At least 2 of the fol 6 
and lowing: Normal 
Nutrition (general), 
Advanced Nutrition, 
Diet in Diseaset 
Institution Quantity Cookery 6 


Dietetics 


Economics§ Organization and 
Management 


*Graduates of approved administra- 
tive courses may substitute Food 
Chemistry for Biochemistry, at the 
discretion of the course director. 

**Effective October 10, 1946. The 
limit of time which may elapse be- 
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(ualified Dietitians Needed 


By Lucille M. Refshauge 


Educational Director, American Dietetic Association 


tween completion of academic _re- 
quirements in nutrition or related 
subjects, and admission to approved 
course training, is three years. If 
applicant has not met this require- 
ment, it is necessary that she present 
three semester hours of advanced 
nutrition to become eligible for 
appointment. 

+Required for students entering ap- 
proved hospital and _ food clinic 
courses. 

§Courses listed under the Subject 
Group, Institution Economics, while 
desirable, are not required of appli- 
cants who are employed in public 
health agencies. 


Additional courses in all subject 
groups are recommended. 

In order to acquire proficiency and 
to be adequately prepared professional- 
ly, the American Dietetic Association 
recommends a year of approved dietetic 
internship. The position of the dietetic 
intern is analagous to that of a medical 
or hospital intern for directed experi 
ence. The internship is designated for 
application, expansion and integration 
of academic preparation with the com- 
prehensive responsibilities and duties of 
the profession. ‘The assignments are 
scheduled so that dietetic interns have 
opportunity for supervised practice and 
responsibilities in the many phases of 
dietetic work which may be required 
of them in future positions and for ade 
quate preparation for a greater number 
of positions. In addition to practical 
assignments, dietetic interns receive class 
instruction as seminars, conferences, 
demonstrations, ward rounds and_ lec 
tures by specialists from representative 
fields. 

The Association has approved 71 in 
ternships in the administrative, hospital 
and food clinic fields. The institutions 
offering administrative internships are 
college food service units, industry and 
combinations of these including com- 
petitive food service and school lunch 
programs where well rounded adminis 
trative practice and instruction is given. 
Currently, hospitals employ the greatest 
number of dietitians and have 62 ap- 
proved internships. Hospital assign 
ments are scheduled in administrative, 
therapeutic, infant and pediatric units 
and outpatient or public health depart 
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ments. Time is apportioned for educa- 
tional procedures for in-patients and 
ambulant patients, student nurses, lay 
persons and for training personnel. The 
food clinic internship gives directed ex- 
perience in the area of instruction of 
the ambulant patient, professional per- 
sonnel and lay persons. 

Graduate credit may be earned con- 
currently in more than one third of the 
internships. Complete maintenance or 
the equivalent is provided by all insti- 
tutions offering dietetic internships. A 
small educational stipend is granted by 
approximately one-half of the institu- 
tions. 

The realm of employment of qualified 
dietitians is diverse and increasingly ex- 
tensive. There is an unprecedented de- 
mand for more dietitians, and many ad- 
ministrators plan to extend dietary su- 
pervision, service and nutrition educa- 
tion when there is a sufficient number 
of qualified dietitians available. The 
expansion of hospitalization programs 
necessitates increased hospital bed capac- 
ity. In many instances building and ex- 
pansion programs are being curtailed 
because of the lack of professional per- 
sonnel. The tremendous government 
hospital program is a great professional 
challenge. The termination of the war 
and the high cost of living have brought 
an increase in attendance in outpatient 
clinics. Consequently, there are oppor- 
tunities for more dietitians in these 
fields. Most colleges and universities 
have the greatest number of enrollees in 
history and are requesting administra- 
tive dietitians for food service units. 
Many of the educational institutions are 
requesting instructors in the field of in- 
stitution economics who have had train- 
ing, experience and advanced degrees. 
Industry, restaurants and other compet 
tive food service units continue to em- 
ploy more dietitians. 

There is expansion in the ficld of 
nutrition research. The activities of 
school lunch programs, public health 
agencies, and state welfare departments 
are being extended rapidly. New d« vel- 
opments in food service equipment and 
food processing have given many di 


(Continued on page 378) 
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(raphic Teaching 


ee e With Nutrition Charts 


of Agriculture nutrition charts—and they speak their 
piece in a manner not easily forgotten. Keeping pace 
with advances in nutritional knowledge, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics has worked out 
a series of ten such nutrition charts displayed on this 


Prax makes the difference—say these new Department 


page. 

The importance of a well-balanced diet for normal 
development and growth is graphically portrayed in the 
photographs of laboratory animals. Well-fed white rats, 
sturdy, sleek and lively are contrasted with other white 
rats that show by weak legs, rough coats, stunted growth 
or other signs that they did not consume enough of some 
one essential in everyday food. Eight of the known 
nutrients necessary for growth are thus illustrated, and 
the importance of each—protein, iron, calcium and vita 
mins A, C, D, riboflavin and thiamine—is simply told. 

“Rats are used for nutrition studies,” one chart ex- 
plains, “because they will eat the same foods we do and 
quickly show the effects of good and bad diets. A rat 
grows up thirty times as fast as a child and usually lives 
less than three years.” In the case of one nutrient 
vitamin C—guinea pigs replace rats because rats are not 
sensitive to a lack of this vitamin. 





The charts are 19 by 24 inches and printed in yellow 
and black on he “avy white paper. Sold in complete sets 
only, at 75 cents a set, they may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Offic: Washington 25, D. C. 
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What's Going On in Foods 
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HE old controversy among pediatri- 

cians as to whether children should 

be given milk between meals has 
again come to a head. According to the 
National Dairy Council, research is 
proving increasingly that between-meal 
feeding of milk does not impair the 
appetite but rather stimulates growth 
and better health. 

The latest study supporting — this 
theory was carried on by Dr. Irving J. 
Wolman in a children’s convalescent 
home. The fifty-nine children in resi- 
dence were recuperating from rheumatic 
fever, were ambulant, and considered 
essentially normal. The subjects, rang- 
ing in age from three to fourteen years, 
were fed seven ounces of milk one hour 
before the dinner and supper meals. 
Following an eight-ounce test dose of 
milk, the emptying time of the stomach 
was determined for each child. During 
the five month period in which each 
child was receiving between-meal milk 
twice daily, appetites were undiminished 
and the call for ‘“‘seconds” was as strong 
as ever. 

There was a surprisingly wide varia- 
tion among the children in stomach- 
emptying time. The period required 
for an eight-ounce serving of milk 
(homogenized or not) to leave the stom- 
ach ranged from 50 to 170 minutes- 
an average of 118 minutes. This ex- 
plains why the seven-ounce serving of 
milk taken before mealtime did not 
affect the appetite of the majority of 
the children. 


Corn Gets Atomized 

The effects of atomic energy in corn 
breeding are to be studied by the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Nebraska this 
summer. When corn plants reach the 
pollination state, pollen will be sub- 
jected to atomic rays and will then be 
used to self-pollinate the growing plants. 
The following year plantings will be 
made from the corn produced to see if 
any changes are evident as a result of 
the atomic rays. 


A Use for Everything 

Canners have found many ways to 
utilize so-called waste products such as 
peach pits and asparagus butts which 
are just an annoyance to the housewife 
when she prepares vegetables in her own 
kitchen. One waste product aids in the 
large scale production of penicillin for 
it has been found that the juice crushed 
from asparagus butts can be used as a 
culture mold in which to grow the 
organism. Peach pits yield an oil that 
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is refined and used both as an edible 
oil and in pharmaceutics and cosmetics. 

An organism known as torula yeast 
thrives on the waste products of pears 
—the cores, peelings, and juice. It multi- 
plies to produce a protein-rich yeast, 
high in Vitamin B content, that can be 
used to enrich livestock feeds. Carrot 
and beet tops have also been found to 
make excellent poultry and cattle feed. 


How to Make Water Wetter 

For anyone whose needs, desires or 
esophagus calls for wetter water, hope is 
now extended, The magic formula is 
simplicity itself. Carelessly toss a pinch 
of carboxy-methyl-cellulose into a_ pail 
of H,O and the result will be thick as 
honey and actually wetter—that is, the 
water will more easily penetrate other 
materials. 

This magical substance is used to 
thicken ice cream, keep paint mixed, 
and see that cheese, soap, toothpaste, 
shaving cream and ointments stay moist. 
The chemical wizard is already being 
used in Europe to thicken various foods 
or keep them moist. Further careful 
tests of possible toxicity are being made 
before it will be sold to the public in 


this country. Carboxy-methyl-cellulose 
is being developed at the Hercules 
Powder Company’s Experiment Station 
near Wilmington, Delaware. 


Pork Chops Scearee in °48 

The spring pig crop, though slightly 
above the 1946 level, is disappointingly 
small this year. The main reason given 
for the small litters is that many farm- 
ers fed too much soybean meal to their 
sows over the winter because they could 
buy it at bargain rates. They sold the 
soybeans before decontrol of prices with 
the provision that the processors sell 
them meal at the old ceiling of $59 a 
ton. After decontrol the meal shot up 
to over $90 a ton. The soy ration, top- 
heavy with soybean meal, is causing 
some pigs to be born dead. Many others 
born alive are so small and weak they 
do not survive. 


Food Men Cut Inventories 
Slashing and paring inventories right 
and left, wholesalers hope to decrease 
their stocks before a widely anticipated 
price tumble brings ruin. General Foods 
Corporation, the world’s largest pack- 
aged food concern, is buying just enough 





Stag Party Brew (another name for instant decaffeinated coffee) takes its place 
alongside a favorite evening snack for men—cheese, both Gouda and sharp yellow 
cheddar, as well as a mound of cottage cheese topped with chives. Crackers, too, 
must be there and by all means that toothsome twosome—the radish and scallion 
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raw materials to keep its production 
lines moving. Other concerns have made 
attempts to cut inventories from ten to 
filty per cent. This fear that food men 
have of lower food prices is due to the 
growing conviction among industry and 
housewives that prices are far too high 
and to the fact that sales which have 
been rising steadily for several years are 
now petering off. 


Effects of Radiation on Foods 


New studies are being planned with 
radio waves, X-rays and cathode rays 
to decide whether radiations without 
heat have any possibilities for the ster- 
ilization of canned foods. A Food Re- 
search Institute has been organized for 
this purpose at the University of Chi- 
cago, and in the Food Technology De- 
partment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a similar project is under 
way. 

Dr. J. M. Jackson, of the Research 
Division of the American Can Company, 
who spoke before a high frequency 
heating conference, regards the probable 
cost of radio-frequency heating as so 
high as to cast doubt on profitable com- 
petition with fresh or frozen foods, as 
well as foods processed by other means. 


Amino Acid Affects I. Q. 


Recently it was shown that secondary 
mental deficiency can be influenced to 
a limited extent by the administration 
of glutamic acid. 

The 1.Q. levels of eight mentally de- 
ficient patients, from 6 to 26 years of 
age, were determined and found to 
range from 2 to 8 years. These patients 
were administered an average of 9 gm. 
of glutamic acid for a period of time, 
and then again tested for I. Q. levels. 
Then placebos were substituted for glu- 
tamic acid for a similar period, and the 
I. Q. levels were again determined. It 
was observed that the intelligence level 
was improved during the period in 
which glumatic acid was administered 
and that mental age returned to the 
original level when the amino acid was 
no longer given. 

From—Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Report on Effect of Glutamic Acid Admin- 
istration in Mentally Retarded Subjects,’’ by Albert, 
Hock, and Waelsch. Sept. 1946. 
Dehydrofreezing 

Food processors are beginning to talk 
about a new method of food preserva- 
tion called dehydrofreezing which has 
been developed by the Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. The process takes the prod- 
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uct through the first cycle of dehydra- 
tion before freezing. Since the vitamins 
and flavor are virtually undamaged by 
this initial dehydration treatment the 
product retains its fresh quality and in 
some cases its original shape. Because 
of lowered weight and volume econ- 
omies, dehydrofreezing will save in pack- 
aging materials. Implications for the 
fruit and vegetable industries are lower 
costs for transportation, storage, pack- 
aging and refrigeration. 


“Blast” Frozen Dinners 

TWA’s new Kansas City production 
kitchen is now cooking thousands of 
meals a day, “blast” freezing them at 
temperatures toeing the 50 below zero 
mark, and shipping them to transcon- 
tinental holding kitchens at San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Albuquerque, Pitts- 
burgh and New York. This is a major 
step toward standardizing the airline’s 
in-plane food service and was achieved 
during March with an initial forty-three 
hundred pound shipment of frozen pre- 
cooked foods from Kansas City to the 
various holding lockers. 

There are eight basic menu cycles, 
each station adhering to a different 
cycle for four days so that en route 
passengers will not receive duplicate 
meals. Each district kitchen defrosts the 
frozen meals with specially designed 
steam and dry heat ovens, and the as- 
sembled meals are placed in pre-heated 
casseroles and temperature-retaining 
jugs. Fresh vegetables, beverages and 
salads are prepared by the individual 
district kitchens. 


Food Briefs 

e@ The Midwest Research Institute of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has come forth 
recently with an explosive idea. Their 
new procedure for segregating husks, 
bran, germ and endosperm in wheat, 
grain sorghums and oats is to explode 
the grains with compressed air or other 
gases. This method is said to be a much 
improved milling process, and plans are 
underway for a $100,000 pilot plant to 
test the procedure on a commercial 
scale. 

e Apple nuggets. for quick applesauce 
or pie filling, are small pieces of de- 
hydrated apple of the right tartness for 
cooking. It takes the equivalent of four 
and one half pounds of fresh apples to 
fill the six-ounce #2 can of dehydrated 
nuggets. 

e A new vitamin product is now avail 
able that keeps bananas, apples and 
peaches from browning when _ peeled 
and exposed to the air. In powder form, 


By Evelyn Platt 





Dinner is being served “on a cloud” to 
a somewhat skeptical but willing-to-be- 
convinced traveler. TWA’s new frozen 


dinner is cooked in Kansas City—as to 
where it’s served, you'll pardon us if 
we say—the sky’s the limit! 


the product is composed of four per 
cent vitamin C with a citric acid base 
and needs only to be dissolved in water 
before sprinkling on the fruit. Fruit 
salads treated with the solution were 
found to be as fresh and wholesome 
three days later as they were the day 
they were made. 

e A squash shaped like a banana has 
recently been developed. Claimed to be 
excellent for baking, the squash is thin 
shelled and weighs from three to four 
pounds. 

@ Avocado ice cream, with a delicate 
nutty taste is the latest tempter from 
California. The unusual smoothness of 
the avocado pulp gives a creamy texture 
to frozen desserts and its mild flavor 
blends well with other fruits and flavor- 
ings. Increased avocado production led 
to the creation of the new product to 
utilize fruit which was unsuitable for 
fresh sale because of small size or slight 
blemishes. 

@ Chili dinner, in convenient packaged 
form, features the basic ingredients, 
beans and_ spices, for making home 
made chili. The colorful package shows 
pictures of finished recipes and exact 
instructions for preparation. Other chili 
products, such as chili con carne and 
chili beans in tomato sauce, are canned 
by the same manufacturer for ready-to- 
heat and serve dishes. (Turn to page 384 ) 
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(ut of the Southwest 


(Continued from page 362) 


If you want a real treat, try this recipe. 


Stewed Chicken New Mexico Style 

Select a large plump fowl. Clean, cut up as for fricassee 
and place in saucepan with cold water to cover. Add 14 
cup minced onion, 2 cloves garlic, minced, 2 bay leaves, 
and | tablespoon mixed sweet herbs—oregano, basil and 
thyme for example. Simmer until beginning to tender, 
then, an hour before serving, add 1 red or green chili 
pepper (discard seeds) together with 2 cups stoned ripe 
black olives and 2 cups sherry, and simmer one hour 
longer. At the end of the cooking there should be about 
one quart of liquid left. Thicken this slightly with two 
tablespoons butter and 2 tablespoons flour, rubbed 
smoothly together. Serve with saffron rice. What is 
saffron rice? Just rice cooked until tender in an abund- 
ance of boiling salted water, with a pinch of saffron 
added to give the typical orange tint. 


ND 


Tamale Pie 

The ingredients used here are practically the same as 
for tamales themselves, minus the corn husks. 
2 cups boiling water | tablespoon chili pulp, or 
| teaspoon salt 1 minced green pepper 
24 cup cornmeal and 1 teaspoon commer- 
4 cup chopped ripe olives — cial chili powder 
2 tablespoons bacon fat 114 pounds ground beef 


4 cup minced onion 2 cups canned tomatoes 


Cook cornmeal in boiling salted water as for cornmeal 
mush. Add olives and set aside to partly cool. Heat 
bacon fat and cook in it the onion, chili pulp or green 
pepper and meat, stirring and tossing all together until 
meat is nicely browned. Add tomatoes with chili powder, 
if used, and blend thoroughly. Turn half cornmeal 
mixture into a greased fireproof baking dish, top with 
prepared meat and cover this in turn with remaining 
cornmeal. Bake about half an hour in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F. Serve with a green salad. 


Cs 


Tortillas 


The thin flat bread known as “tortillas” enters into 
the making of quite a number of typical dishes. If one 
really begins at the very beginning, a dough is made 
from ripe corn cooked in an abundance of water to 
which a little lime is added. ‘The cooking is continued 
until the corn begins to peel, after which it is cooled, 
rinsed and rubbed between the hands to separate kernels 
and skin, then very thoroughly rinsed again in cold 
water as in the making of lye hominy. The corn is then 
ground or pounded in a metate and used to make 
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tortillas. We would substitute regular fine ground corn- 
meal, either white or yellow. Here are the ingredients 
you will need for tortillas: 
2 cups cornmeal I teaspoon salt 

2 cups boiling water 

Combine cornmeal with salt, add boiling water, cover 
and let stand a few minutes. As soon as cool enough to 
handle, moisten the palms of hands, take up small por- 
tions of the mixture and pat into cakes as large and thin 
as possible. Bake on ungreased griddle, turning to brown 
both sides. Some add 2 teaspoons of bacon fat to the 
cornmeal mixture but this is not essential. 

Enchiladas are made of tortillas and are of many va- 
rieties. They may use grated cheese, minced cooked 
meat, onion, olives, chicken, hard-cooked eggs, or merely 
thick chili itself—these really being used largely as a 
stufing for the thin baked cakes. 

Dip large tortillas into hot chili. Place on platter, 
spread with a little of the desired stuffing, cover this 
with a spoonful of chili, sprinkle generously with grated 
cheese and roll up. Place side by side in fireproof dish, 
pour over any remaining sauce and place in moderately 
hot oven for about five minutes to heat through. Serve 
with a green or avocado salad. 
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Chili for Enchiladas 

Discard seeds of 4 chilies. Cover with cold water and 
let stand 2 hours. Add fresh water to cover, cook 15 
minutes, then drain, saving water in which chiles were 
cooked. When cool enough to handle, scrape off skins, 
press pulp through sieve and add the reserved water. 

Heat 2 tablespoons olive oil and fry in it 4 cup 
minced onion. As soon as this begins to brown, add | 
tablespoon flour, blend smoothly, stir in prepared chili 
pulp, season with salt and simmer until thickened. 


Something sweet to top off with? One of the most 
delicious Southwestern desserts imaginable is: 


Torto Frutas 

Line a fireproof baking dish with rich pastry, pull 
paste if possible. Brush surface with slightly beaten cgg 
white and cover with sliced fresh pineapple, peeled and 
with eyes removed. Top this with thickly sliced peeled 
oranges. Next add a layer of sliced bananas and finally 
very thin slices of lemon, sprinkling each layer of fruit 
with sugar. Repeat layers until dish is full. Sprinkle 
with finely chopped nuts and top with criss-cross strips 
of pastry. Bake gently about one hour and chill before 
serving. 
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ICE CREAM’S twin assets 





The goodness of ice cream is deeper than taste 
alone. 

This popular food furnishes a generous amount 
of tooth-and-bone-building calcium—as well as 
other minerals. 

Also contained in ice cream are those health- 
promoting vitamins—"‘A”’ and riboflavin—in 
addition to the same quality proteins which are 
found in milk. 

All of these nutrients encourage health and well- 


being. 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for 
the invaluable role played by ice cream im our 


nation’s health and welfare program. 


Y WA The presence of this Seal indicates 
2 that all nutritional statements 


COUNCIL ON in this advertisement have been 














And what a rousing welcome the gratifying flavor 

of ice cream receives whenever and wherever ice 

cream is served. A 
Since ice cream is an easily digested, nourishing 

food, it is suitable for family meals . . . there's 

an endless variety of luscious flavors in 

tasty combinations from which to choose, as 

well as the many ways in which ice cream 

can lend added attraction to beverages, fruits, 


cakes and other between-meal snacks. 


331 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








> 
Fai FOODS AND |S found acceptable by the Council 
= ~ 
A NUTRITION = on Foods and Nutrition of the , } } 
% ay A Medical A Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
Tha? America al Asso on. ; 
MEDICAL AO MCHCAR SUeCiCe ssociation to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy product 


June is National Dairy Month . . . enjoy ice cream's twin assets. 
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A woman of your profession—Martha 
Logan, Home Economist—is the final au- 
thority on how best to prepare, cook, and 
serve Swift quality foods. She makes vital 
contributions to developing new products. 
She plays a star role in public relations. So 
important does Swift & Company consider 
her activities that they were recently made 
the subject of a major advertisement in 


leading national magazines. 


“REATING recipes, planning meals, serving, cooking. 

4“ and testing Swift & Company foods—those are 
probably the activities that first occur when considering 
the contributions of Swift’s Home Economics Depart- 
ment. It is an impressive list, and many people would 
imagine it covered the whole story. 

Actually, however, all that is just one. phase of the 
activities of Martha Logan and her staff. 

To help maintain the uniform high quality of “Swift's 
Premium” and “Swift’s Brookfield” foods, the Home 
Economics Department works in close cooperation with 
scientists from Swift’s research laboratories . . . with the 
heads of the various production departments . . . with 
experts on such matters as refrigeration and delivery. 

When a new Swift product is being developed, Martha 
Logan is “in on” things from the start. Her knowledge 
of what women want helps determine objectives for re- 
search and processing departments. Her technical skill 
and experience often contribute much to their success. 


An expert in public relations 


Home Economics activities in a nation-wide organization 
like Swift’s fall into two major divisions: work within the 
company as described above; and work in public relations. 

To keep key people in the editorial field informed of 
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developments at Swift, Martha Logan’s department co- 
operates in the preparation of news stories and recipe 
material for publications throughout the country. 

An authoritative monthly bulletin—Food News and 
Views—is prepared especially for Home Economists. 

Radio talks, lectures and demonstrations to house- 
wives, students, and special groups are a continuing and 
basic activity with Swift Home Economists. 

No matter which of the Swift quality foods a consumer 
buys—Swift’s Premium Ham, Allsweet, Swift’s Branded 
Beef, or any of the many, many others—no matter what 
Swift food advertising she sees—it reflects the knowledge 
and experience of Martha Logan, Home Economist. 

In tribute to that knowledge and experience, Swift 
publishes this advertisement and those similar which 
appeared in full color in The Saturday Evening Post and Life 
Magazine. « Swift & Company ¢ “Nutrition is Our Business” 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS at the 
MARTHA LOGAN BOOTHS 
AHEA Convention, St. Louis, June 23-26 
EASY CHAIRS FOR RELAXING . . . FREE LOCAL PHONE SERVICE 














What's Going On in the Home 





HE yearly total of death and destruc- 

tion resulting from accidents in the 

home far exceeds the damage caused 
by the atomic bomb on Japan. This 
grim comparison was made by Major- 
General Leslie R. Groves, chief speaker 
at the second annual safety award din- 
ner given by Lewis and Conger in New 
York City. ‘The Tex-Knit asbestos burn- 
proof ironing board cover made by the 
Textile Mills Company of Chicago was 
judged the product which made the big- 
gest contribution to home safety during 
the past year. This ironing board cover 
is made from a fabric developed during 
the war by the U. S. Rubber Company 
to provide fire fighters with a_light- 
weight flame-proof suit. 

Honorable mention awards went to 
General Mills, Incorporated, for the 
‘Tru-Heat automatic iron; to the Evans 
Manufacturing Company, for a flame- 
proof iron holder which attaches to the 
wall and offers an inclosed berth for the 
hot iron when a housewife is called 
away from her ironing; to the Safeway 
Specialty Corporation for a winduw 
cleaner device which enables a_ person 
to clean the outside of a window from 
the inside; to Amerline-Chicago for a 
plastic safety cap which fits over electric 
sockets so that children cannot push 
hairpins and other matter into them; 
to Steward Products, Incorporated, for 
a handy gadget to open bottle caps 
easily; to Reflector Letters Company for 
luminous driveway markers and_ to 
Magic Mirror Associates for a mirror 
door device to enable the housewife to 
see her caller on the outside without 
his being aware that he is under inspec- 
tion. 


Pepper Mills in Plastic 

A new little mill made especially fon 
grinding pepper corns is now on the 
market. George S. Thompson of Los 
Angeles is manufacturing the mill in 
red, green and yellow plastic. 

The mills can be had in sets with 
large salt shakers to keep the man in 
the family happy. Each mill is so con 
structed that with a turn of a set screw 
on the bottom the size of the pepper 
flakes can be regulated. 


Jet-propelled Dishwasher 
A jet-propelled dishwashing machine 
is one of a new line of household appli- 
ances being manufactured by the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation. Capable of wash- 
ing, rinsing and drying a complete serv- 
ice for four in less than five minutes, 
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the appliance has no motor and requires 
only two simple connections—one to the 
hot water supply and the other to the 
drain. It operates entirely on the nor- 
mal pressure of the average home. The 
machine is all aluminum and _ three 
chrome-plated levers control its opera- 
tion. 


Factory Does Family Wash 

Women employed by the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills in Amsterdam, New York, 
can really whistle while they work. The 
firm has installed a new laundry service 
for its thousands of women workers. 
While they work their wash is done by 
automatic machines and is delivered to 
them clean when they are ready to go 
home at night. The company hopes 
absenteeism will be discouraged as a re- 
sult of this service. 


Margarine in Cubes 

A new gadget has been developed 
that can mold margarine in quarter 
pound cubes. When the margarine is 
soft and pliable after coloring, it can 
easily be packed in the Kitchen Kuber 
and then placed in the refrigerator. ‘The 
Kuber can be used for molding home- 
churned butter, for salads and desserts, 
and for storing shortening and other 
foods. Manufactured by the A. J. Sim- 
mons Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
the item will soon be available in de- 
partment stores. 








Kitchen Kuber for margarine molding 


Collapsible Baby Bottle 


\ sterilized, collapsible nursing bottle, 
made from plastic film, will soon be 
available. The Shellmar Products Cor- 
poration, makers of the new bottle, says 
it offers these advantages: 1) disposable 
after using; (2) more sanitary than 
glass; (3) eliminates breakage, and (4) 
eliminates the vacuum that forms in 
ordinary nursing bottles. 

At the factory the bottles are cut from 
a long tube of film which is heat sealed 


at intervals. ‘he open end is then fitted 
around a metal fixture containing the 
nipple. The plastic body of the bottle 
is not touched by hands from the time 
the raw material reaches the plant until 
it is taken from the store shelves. The 
collapsible bottles have undergone 40,- 
000 feedings at Columbia Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., in three months. 


New Ever-dry Soapdish 

A novel two-piece container that 
keeps the soap dry and prevents a soapy 
mush from forming in the dish is a 
worthy addition to the bathroom. The 
base is attached to the wall while the 
second piece, a rack, holds the soap so 
it is not resting on the base, allowing 
air to circulate underneath the soap. 
This not only keeps the bar dry and 
pleasant to handle, but it saves a great 
deal of soap because the water drains off 
immediately. 

Made of plastic, the soapdish will not 
break, chip, discolor or lose its shape. 
It is available in white and ivory and 
is being made by the Semrow Products 
Company of Chicago. 


Keep that Shaker Flowing 

lo dispel salt’s uncompromising atti- 
tude in humid weather, a new product 
has come to the rescue. Small, white 
translucent pellets placed in the shaker 
absorb the moisture and the salt flows 
freely. 

The pellets, when they have become 
completely saturated, can be dried out 
and prepared for reuse by placing them 
in a warm oven. This means they can 
be used many times. They are made 
by the All-Nu Products Company of 
Philadelphia. 


News in Sewing Equipment 

The new long hem line displayed in 
today’s fashions is bound to cause a 
general let-down of last year’s skirts. To 
simplify this ordinarily laborious process 
is a new hemming attachment for the 
sewing machine. The stitching is no- 
ticeable only on the wrong side and can 
be used for stitching heavy woolens, 
such as trouser cuffs, skirts, jackets and 
blankets, as well as sheer farbics, such 
as lingerie, blouses, dresses and aprons. 

Hems on slip covers, draperies and 
curtains acquire a_ professional look 
when done with this new attachment. 
The hemmer comes in a complete unit 
with no loose parts to assemble. A range 
of models has been developed to fit 
every type and make of machine. The 
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attachment is made by Stitch Master, 
Chicago. 

A new foot for the sewing machine 
that not only embroiders but braids 
rope silk, cotton and other materials is 
also available. With this attachment 
bed spreads and curtains can be dressed 
up with chenille, and rickrack or em- 
broidery can be applied to finished gar- 
ments. It is made by the B. L. Braun 
Company of Jackson Heights, New 
York 


Floating Paring Knife 

A paring knife that floats in dishwater 
is another step in the maic to make 
that danger zone, the kitchen, a safe 
place in which to work. Made with a 
chip proof, red Tenite handle, the knife 
has a razor-type stainless steel blade. 
The lightweight plastic handle _ is 
molded with finger and thumb impres- 
sions of the right hand and is easily 
grasped even when wet. Nu Products, 
Incorporated of Constantine, Michigan 
is putting out this item. 





Sit While You Iron 

Why work standing up when the same 
activities can be done just as well sit- 
ting down is the theory behind the new 
Proctor Never-Lift iron. The Proctor 
Electric Company showed the press in 
New York how it is possible for the com- 
pany s new appliance to press a man’s 
shirt in four and a half minutes by “sit- 
down ironing.” The Never-Lift iron has 
legs built into the sole plate to lift the 
appliance from the board automatically. 

Miss Mary McGraw, sales training 
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counselor of the company, displayed the 
new technique and _ stressed proper 
sprinkling and folding of clothes. She 
advised putting shirts in the refrigerator 
for an hour after sprinkling in order to 
attain a crisper finish with less starch. 

It was suggested that a wide board or 
padded table be used for ironing shirts 
and sheets. The chair should be high 
enough to bring the homemaker’s arms 
to a comfortable working height. 

After sprinkling the shirt, Miss Me- 
Graw folded the sleeves down the front, 
the sides inward, and rolled the shirt 
lightly from the collar to allow moisture 
to spread evenly. Ready for ironing, 
the dampened shirt was placed at the 
left end of the board so that the tail 
would fall over the far side of the board 
and the yoke faced the ironer. The 
cuff of the right sleeve was then carried 
to the iron, pressed inside and reversed 
for ironing the other side. The sleeve 
was ironed with long strokes ; toward 
the shoulder, and the iron shifted to the 
left hand for ironing back into the cuff. 
It is most important that seams be 
stretched and dried thoroughly. 

After the other side of the sleeve, the 
yoke is the next section ironed, then the 
top of the collar and the band. By 
crossing her arms and holding the shoul 
ders at the seams, Miss McGraw re- 
versed the shirt to iron the left sleeve, 
underneath side of the collar and band. 
Next the shirt was turned lengthwise 
on the board and the left of the back 
and the inside of the yoke ironed. She 
ironed the farther side of the back next 
and then folded the unironed left front 
over it, smoothing, then ironing. The 
buttonhole band was done on_ both 
sides. The right front was ironed in a 
similar fashion and the button band 
finished on the wrong side. Guess how 
many strokes in all? Only thirty-four! 


New Attractions 


@ Metal moldings have now joined the 
trim-it-yourself class. A variety of edg 
ings and decorative chrome strips may 
be purchased in continuous pieces for 
the edge or panel to be trimmed, 
marked off, filed and attached by hand. 
The resultant trim is both attractive and 
serviceable. 

@ Pop-down Muffin Toaster is a novel 
advancement in toaster manufacturing. 
The new toaster is different in that the 
opening is large enough for rolls and 
muffins. When bread or rolls are 
browned to a desired degree, they slip 
down from the toaster onto plate. 


By Evelyn Platt 





A DDT wallpaper for a children’s room 
has Walt Disney characters cavorting 


happily over its surface. Although 
deadly to flies and insects, the DDT- 
impregnated paper, cannot harm the 
child even if he should take to eating 
it. Brushing dust off the paper occa- 
sionally serves to increase its efficiency 


@ Wonder clothesline. No clothespins 
and no clothesline props are needed 
with this new galvanized wire clothes 
line. The four strand wire, on a pulley 
arrangement, has a spreader which sepa 
rates the wires to insert the clothes and 
then allows the wires to close and hold 
the clothes firm. 

@ Venetian blinds are being made with 
removable slats for easy cleaning. The 
slats of a regulation sized venetian blind 
are so notched at the sides that they 
can be removed, washed and replaced 
in less than hour an hour. 

e A folding clothesbasket of wire comes 
in a compact unit which opens with a 
twist of the handles and locks in place 
during use. Runners keep bottom of 
basket and contents from touching the 
floor. 

@ Electric wonder is a versatile three- 
way gadget for the home which is a fan 
in summer, a heater in the winter and 
a cooking grill any old time. 

@ Double duty clock. An electric alarm 
clock encased in a luminous frame does 
double duty as night light and morning 
waker. 

@ Heated bathtub. The time may come, 
and sooner than you think, when coils 
of copper tubing, attached to the regu 
lar heating system, will encircle the 
bathtub to pre-heat tub and bathroom 
and relieve drain on hot water heater. 
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Food for Happiness 


(Continued from page 356) 


with see whether you are using 
enough foods which have vitamin B,. 

JANE: Which are the B, foods? 

Miss Brown: Some of the best ones are 
whole grain cereals and enriched 
bread, oatmeal, peanut butter, liver, 
pork, ham and dried beans or peas. 

Jane: I’ve been worried about Tom 
lately because he is so thin. He seems 
to eat plenty at mealtime but doesn’t 
gain an ounce. 

Miss Brown: Let's begin with his break- 
fast. It should furnish at least one- 
fourth of the calories he needs for 
the day. 

Jane: Well! People who have only cof- 
fee and toast for breakfast are a long 
way off that standard aren’t they? 

Miss Brown: Indeed they are. Now let's 
see. Be sure you get up in time for 
Tom to have a good breakfast with- 
out having to rush. In addition to 
fruit he would probably like to have 
an egg. It would keep him from get- 
ting so tired in the middle of the 
morning. 

Jane: That would help. He is especial- 
ly anxious to make good at his job, 
for he thinks he has a chance of pro 
motion, 

Miss Brown: Don’t think it’s old-fash- 
ioned to serve hot cereals. They give 
quick energy along with minerals, 
vitamins and protein. What kind of 
lunch does Tom have? 

JANE: Usually just a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee or a piece of pie. 

Miss Brown: I suspected as much when 
you said he was too thin. ‘Then you 
will need to be doubly careful to give 
him at night all the Basic 7 foods he 
has missed during the day. Some peo- 
ple need five meals a day in order 
to gain. 

JANE: I'm just the opposite type. I don't 
seem to eat so much and yet I’m get- 
ting fatter every day! 

Miss Brown: I guess you know what to 
cut down on—sugars, starches, and 
fats. Eat more green vegetables and 
fruits instead. 

JANE: Should I cut out milk? 

Miss Brown: No! Remember we. said 
milk was the foundation of an ade- 
quate diet. It is no more fattening 
than any other food which gives the 
same number of calories. 

JANE: Can you give me any rules for 
reducing my grocery bill? 

Miss Brown: That is something which 
has us all worried now Jane. It helps 
to know that you can substitute some 
cheaper foods which have the same 
food value for higher priced ones. For 
instance you can use cabbage instead 
of cauliflower; turnip greens instead 
of broccoli; tomato juice for orange 
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—(although you will need to serve 
twice as much), brown eggs for white; 
cereals which must be cooked for 
those ready to eat. 

JANE: I'll try that method, I’m willing 
to try anything that will keep food 
from taking so much out of our pay 
check. 

Miss Brown: Then of course you can 
save by buying large sized cans or 
packages instead of small if you can 
use the food before it spoils, provided 
too that you have a place to keep it. 

JANE: I must tell you about our storage 





cabinet we made out of an old wash- 
stand that Tom’s mother gave us. We 
painted it white, covered the top with 
linoleum and it fits right in with our 
kitchen equipment. 

Miss Brown: I can see you are a very 
resourceful girl, Jane. Now be sure 
to use the leftover foods, but dress 
them up a bit. Have a regular day 
to clean your icebox so odds and ends 
will not accumulate in it. It is said 
that food spoiling in the icebox is 
either a sign of poor meal planning 
or poor marketing and I have an idea 
you won't be guilty of either. 

JANE: Let me see now—you have said 
that if I serve the right food, scien- 
tifically cooked, that we will have 
fewer doctor bills and better disposi- 
tions. Why that sounds wonderful! 

Miss Brown: Yes, and in addition, by a 
little planning you can also have bet- 
ter family relations. I’m sure you re 
member to slip into a fresh housedress 
every morning instead of cooking 
breakfast in a frowsy housecoat and 
curl papers. After all, you don’t want 
Tom to “accumulate a store of sloven- 
ly memories of you,” as H. G. Wells 
puts it. 

Jane: I’m afraid I have been getting 
careless about that and I had such 
good intentions to start with! Miss 
Brown, I really must be going, as I 
have already taken up so much of 
your time. 

Miss Brown: It has been nice talking 
with you Jane, and encouraging to 
know that young wives like you real 
ize the contribution that good food 
can make to successful living. 


Bananas— 
(Continued from page 358) 


done. Remove from pans at once. 
Makes 214 to 3 dozen medium-sized 
cookies. 


Banana Frozen Salad 


3-ounce packages cream cheese 
teaspoon salt 

tablespoons mayonnaise 

tablespoon lemon juice 

cup drained crushed pineapple 

cup coarsely cut maraschino cherries 
cup coarsely chopped nut meats 
cup whipping cream 

cups diced ripe bananas 

(3 to 4 bananas) 
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Soften cheese with a fork. Add salt, 
mayonnaise and lemon juice. Mix well. 
Fold in pineapple, cherries and nuts. 
Whip cream until thick and shiny but 
not stiff. Fold into cheese mixture. Fold 
in bananas. Turn into freezing trays 
of an automatic refrigerator. Freeze, 
with indicator at coldest setting, about 
3 hours, or until firm. Cut into squares 
for serving. Garnish with crisp greens. 
Serve with additional mayonnaise, if 
desired. 

How the banana arrived at its mu- 
sical name is a story with wide geo- 
graphical reaches. The name is African 
in origin, taken from a Negro dialect 
once current along the Guinea Coast. 
The fruit itself had its start botanically 
in the humid, tropical lowlands of India. 
During the great migrations from south- 
ern Asia, the dried banana roots were 
carried eastward until they reached the 
Guinea coast on the Atlantic and there 


got the name so popular in our diet. 


In food value the banana rates very 
high. It is rich in minerals, vitamins 
and sugars. Babies and young children 
suffering from celiac disease—chronic in- 
testinal indigestion—have been found to 
utilize the carbohydrate of bananas sur- 
prisingly well when their bodies would 
not tolerate any high carbohydrate food. 
Of course, the considerable amount of 
sugar in bananas makes them primarily 
an energy food; but they also contain 
iron and a goodly amount of vitamin C 
within the protective skin. When a food 
is that beneficial, nutritionally speaking, 
and also tops in flavor, Disraeli can't be 
too far off—can he? 


Food in the Budget 
Food is by far the most important 
item in the consumer budget, says 4 
Twentieth Century Fund report, con- 
stituting about 29 per cent of the na- 
tion’s consumption expenditures. 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





ORE fashion news than we have 

seen in a decade is forecast for the 

coming summer and fall, but there 
is little if any agreement on what fash- 
ions will strike the public fancy and 
take hold. Clear on the horizon, how- 
ever, are light weight rayon satins with 
luster subdued and the drapability de- 
signers dream of . . . sueded woolens 
with a lush, deep nap . light weight 
woolens that retain their body and 
. deep, deep colors for 
year-around cottons opaque sheers 
with body to the eye but diaphanous 
to the touch. 


smooth hand . 


Warm Weather Tip 

For warm weather wear select smooth 
surface, open weave fabrics that permit 
air to circulate freely. Shun pile fabrics 
or those with brushed, napped or fuzzy 
surfaces, because their fibers form an 
interlocking network and hold the warm 
air. Choose instead sheers in opaque 
textures which do not require wearing 
a heavy slip. And, despite fashion’s pre 
scription, select fabrics in light, bright 
colors. These reflect light and heat in- 
stead of absorbing them as dark colors 
do. 


Cheese Cake 

Taupe, sable, black and navy lead the 
fashion parade of summer colors for 
hosiery. The contrast of darker colored 
stockings makes light colored summer 
costumes appear lighter and clearer. 

\ hint of what may be expected this 
fall is seen in the revival of textured 
stockings. Those recently unveiled at 
a hosiery show were made of jacquard 
construction, The effect on the leg is a 
dark lacey rib. Other novelty styles are 
in the making. 


A Brief on Corduroy 

One of the oldest cotton fabrics— 
corduroy—holds its own, winter or sum- 
mer. ‘Technically it is known as a weft 
pile cloth with ribs running longitudi 
nally. It was first known as a men’s 
wear cloth and in England found wide 
use as a trousering material for steel 
workers, farmers and other heavy man- 
ual workers. Today it runs the gamut 
from a fine wale cloth for infants to a 
wide novelty wale for evening wear. 

The construction of corduroy makes 
it a hard-wearing cloth. Before it is 
ready to use it gets many finishing proc- 
esses, such as cutting the ribs to form 
the pile, scouring, bleaching and dye- 
ing. Then it is given a great deal of 
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brushing in order that the pile will be 
in round ribs and reflect the light, giv- 
ing it the sheen and lustre of the good 
pile fabrics. Hundeds of effects and tex- 
tures can be had by varying the width 
and depth of the pile and ribs. 


Vaccination Camouflage 

Vaccination camouflage made the 
fashion press and may start a new fad. 
To cover a marked arm that would de- 
tract from female beauty, two tricks 
were used. In one case a red satin rib- 
bon with fringed ends, wound around 
a healing arm, provided a striking con- 
trast to a white lace dress. A sequin 
patch was used over another vaccina- 
tion. This gave the effect of a sparkling 
accessory to the upper arm. 


Throw-Away Textiles 


A blend of cotton and rayon fibers is 
being used to make a non-woven fabric 
called Masslinn for inexpensive, throw- 
away napkins and guest towels. Con- 
tinuous webs of fibers are laid one on 
top of the other and then treated with 
an adhesive that binds each of the fibers 
in place. The result is a sheer felt-like 
substances that looks like paper but is 
softer and silkier. It is quite tough in 
one direction. A hand pull in the other 
direction will cause the fibers to sepa- 
rate but not tear or crumble as easily 
as paper. 


Stretch Away 
Upholstery, shoe linings, maternity 
dresses and bathing suits are just a few 
of these suggested uses for a new elastic 
fabric called Kuron. ‘This fabric which 
is based on a new manufacturing prin- 
ciple does not depend for its stretch on 


elastic yarn. Natural rubber latex coat- 


ing is spread on a specially constructed 
Tricot fabric. ‘This technique gives the 
cloth a Tricot surface on one side and 
a smooth rubber on the other. The 
degree of stretch can be controlled by 
the process. 

Kuron can be made entirely of rayon. 
cotton, wool or combinations of these 
fibers. Its elasticity is claimed to last 
through many washings. 


For Tourists 

Put the Scalamandre Museum of ‘Tex 
tiles at 63 East 52nd Street, New York 
City, high on your list of “must visit” 
places if you are in or near the city. 
This museum brings to life the master 
weavers of the past by showing what 
can be done with fine fabrics in con- 





temporary times. Only recently opened, 
it is intended as a source of inspiration 
and reference for textile teachers, stu- 
dents and designers. Exhibits, drawing 
upon an almost inexhaustable supply of 
old fabrics, will change once a month. 

Two floors are hung with framed 
swatches of old documentary fabrics. 
Nearby hand reproduction designed and 
made by Franco Scalamandre, famous 
for fabrics created for some of the old- 
est and most beautiful homes in the 
country. 

The first exhibit now on view, con- 
centrates on Lampas fabrics — textiles 
made of two warp ends and one or more 
fillers of different colors. Characteristics 
for recognizing these are difference in 
color and sometimes even in texture 
between background design—like a taf- 
feta background with twill pattern. 


on A % - 


Fine fabrics on display at the Scala- 
mandre Museum of Textiles in New 
York are hung to show color, texture 
and design to greatest advantage. The 
rare pieces are glass-framed. All are 
well-labeled 


Button Damages 

Some plastic buttons are causing fab- 
ric damage and discolorations. A recent 
investigation shows the culprits to have 
an unusually high nitrate content. ‘The 
damaging agent is slowly released and 
the fumes not only affect the cloth sur- 
rounding the button but also penetrate 
horizontally through several thicknesses 
of adjacent fabric. The small amount 
of nitric acid formed in the textile by 
these gases causes wool to turn yellow 
and become weak and_ disintegrites 
rayons and cottons. ‘The damage occiirs 
for the most part when garments have 
been hanging in an area with no air 
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circulation—such as a garment bag. The 
plastic industry has seen the need to 
give, via labels, more facts about their 
merchandise. Here is a problem that 
points up this need. 


Moths, Moths Go Away 


A new moth control treatment that 
impregnates clothing with DDT with- 
out affecting the cloth in any way is 
soon to be offered by dry cleaners. A 
machine sprays the solution on the cloth 
in such a way that minute amounts of 
DDT are deposited on nearly ever fiber. 

Both the special machine used and 
the DDT product will be known as 
Eurstomoth. No odor or changes in 
color, strength and feel have been no- 
ticed in treated fabrics. The big advan- 
tage of the new process is that the insec- 
ticide reaches all parts of the garments 
—seams, cuffs, linings, padding and other 
sections seldom reached by other insect 
sprays or moth control systems. 


Another Synthetic 


Another vinyl yarn called Vinyon N 
fiber is undergoing experiments to meas- 
ure its usefulness in textiles. Its fore- 
seen uses are in foundation garments, 
dress goods, bathing suits and home fur- 
nishing fabrics. Filaments of this yarn 
are made in 35 deniers and on up into 
sizes best suited for industrial cloths 
such as filters and nettings. The yarn 
is said to dye well in both dark and 
brilliant shades, to keep these colors, 
and to have a warm hand similar to 
silk. 

It is apt to be some time, however, 
before Vinyon N finds its special niche 
among the many successful fibers now 
in use. 


Still Making News 

Nylon staple fiber has to date been 
produced only experimentally. By the 
middle of this year there should be 
enough of this short fuzzy length fiber 
to make many more new items. Socks 
and infant’s sweaters that can be steril- 
ized by boiling, hard wearing upholstery 
and rugs with crush resistant pile, fine 
muss-proof lawns and cool light weight 
bed sheets are near-future prospects be- 
cause of the increased output of this 
fiber. 


Strictly Feminine 
A variety of mesh patterns and colors 
will keep fashion interest in laces high 
this season. Thick laces with a hand 
made look, especially good for cottons 
and cutouts, take the lead as trim for 
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blouses and summer clothes. Dark col- 
ored laces such as brown and deep tones 
of platinum and ecru are coming in to 
make contrasting and eye catching trims. 

More finer quality yarns are available 
for sheer fluffy edgings on lingerie and 
as trim for party wear. Edgings and 
insertions are once again being mated 
and used lavishly to create sheer effects. 


To Guard Designs 

The problem of giving greater pro- 
tection to textile designers than is now 
to be had through design patents issued 
by the Patent Office has plagued some 
textile quarters for years. Bills on this 
matter have been introduced to Con- 
gress but have thus far failed passage. 
Another bill is now being readied. Vol- 
untary systems of design protection have 
been set up and used for some time. 
A law if passed would make design reg- 
istration compulsory and have an en- 
forcement unit with power to punish 
offenders. 


Fall Prediction 


Fur-trimmed coats are slated for a tre- 
mendous revival in the fall. This results 
from the McCarthy Amendment passed 
by Congress which removes the excise 
tax from the majority of fur-trimmed 
garments. According to a recent poll 
of retailers, the outstanding dress coat 
style will be the fitted, full-length sil- 
houette. The full-length, straight box 
coat and full swing-back styles rank next 
in favor. Watch for coatings of the frise 
type, suedes and meltons. 


This ’n’ That 
e Hope for more permanent blues— 
the headache of dyemenis—is in sight. 
A patent has been granted for a tech- 
nique that increases the wash fastness 
of blue-dyed cottons. Material previous- 
ly dyed with a special formula is given 
a heat treatment along with a resin 
developed for this process. 
e@ Sanforset has now joined the ranks 
of successful finishes. It’s the treatment 
that controls the shrinkage and stretch 
of viscose rayons to within two percent. 
The process is a chemical one centering 
around the use of glyoxal. 

Wash dresses and lingerie of all vis- 
cose filament fabrics, spuns, combina- 
tions and those having up to thirty 
percent acetate react to this treatment. 

Easier ironing, faster drying, less fray- 
ing, better color fastness are other quali- 
ties the finish claims it gives to fabrics. 
Ultimate users of Sanforset rayons have 
been promised the same protection used 





By Rajean M. Codish 


A new decorative print based on a Swe- 
dish motif makes this picturesque dra- 
pery for American homes. Called “Skan- 


sen,” it is made of DuPont white rayon 
faille and cotton, a lustrous background 


in keeping the standards set for San- 
forizing. 

@ Phosphoresence gained by a “cold 
fire’ process which was used during the 
war will brighten swim suits this sum- 
mer. At least that is the plan of one 
manufacturer for this treatment which 
has been tagged “gangtron.” It can be 
applied to any textile and gives off an 
intense brilliance that can be seen for 
two miles in daylight. At dusk and un- 
der overcast skies visibility up to ten 
times that of ordinary fabric is claimed 
for it. Life guards take note! 

e A printing process that uses light 
sensitizers is now producing patterns 
with a third dimensional quality. Right 
now only one color on a plain colored 
background can be had but work is 
going on to extend the range. 

Exact reproductions of photographs 
can be printed on a cloth by this proc- 
ess. Living and inanimate photographed 
subjects can be combined with art work 
to produce a variety of designs. Unusual 
results can be had by printing on mate- 
rial which normally is not used for 
prints such as marquisette for curtains, 
seersucker for summer drapes, canvas for 
outdoor furniture, and fiberglas fabrics. 
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Letter Perfect! 
(Continued from page 353) 


Valley Falls High School 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 
May 28, 1947 
W. H. Brown Rug Company 
19 Main Street 
Valley Falls, N. Y, 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

Thank you again for your very inter- 
esting and instructive talk to the home 
economics students on Monday morn- 
ing. 

It was thoughtful of you to bring the 
sample rug squares and other illustra- 
tive material. The girls all agreed that 
first-hand information from an expert 
will stay with them much longer than 
“text book learning.” 

They also decided that with your 
ability as a public speaker you should 
make it your avocation. I think so, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. M. B.) Jane West 


Perhaps you are interested in writing 
an article for a professional home eco- 
nomics magazine. If so, the following 
letter may serve as an example and 
inspiration: 
Valley Falls High School 
Valley Falls, New York 
May 20, 1947 

Miss B. M. Stover, Editor 

Practical Home Economics 

468 Fourth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Madam: 


The senior home economics class at 
Valley Falls High School has just com- 
pleted a comparative study of the pres- 
ervation of meat by canning and by 
quick freezing. Detailed records were 
kept of the time, money and work 1n- 
volved in each method and _ finished 
products were tested for flavor and tex- 
ture. 


If you are interested in an article 
describing the development and _ results 
of this study, please let me know what 
date you would need it, the approxi- 
mate length and whether or not you 
could use photographs of the students 
at work, 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs. M.B.) Jane West 
‘Teacher of Home Economics 


Social Letters 


The form of a social letter differs 
from that of a business letter in two 
respects. ‘The address and date may be 
placed cither at the beginning of the 
letter or at the end, flush with the left 
margin and below the signature. If the 
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letter paper or note paper carries an en- 
graved address there is, of course, no 
need to write the address again, adding 
merely the date. Naturally, the inside 
address is omitted. A social letter should 
begin “Dear Miss Smith’ or “Dear 
Mary” or, more formally, “My Dear 
Miss Smith” or “My dear Mary.” Here 
are some examples of social letters a 
teacher might need to write. 

A letter of condolence to a member 
of the school board: 


My Dear Mr. Smith, 
Please accept my sincere sympathy for 
you in your sorrow. 
Yours sincerely, 
Jane West 
May 20, 1947 


A visiting card or a plain card is sent 
with flowers: 


fone Weil 
C 
With sincere sympathy 


A note of thanks for a gift always 
says something complimentary about 
the gift: 


Dear Mrs. Smith, 

How very kind of you to think of me 
while I was in the hospital. Thank you 
for the lovely flowers. I am sure the 
touch of spring they brought to my 
room was just what I needed to make 
such a rapid recovery. 

Sincerely yours, 
May 20, 1947 Jane West 

When formal invitations are written 
by hand, they should follow the same 
form used in engraved invitations. For 
example: 

The Faculty 
and 
The Class of 
Nineteen hundred and forty-seven 
of Valley Falls High School 
request the pleasure of your presence 
at a 
Graduation Tea 

on Friday, the twentieth of June 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven 

at four o'clock 
Valley Falls, New York 
R.S.V.P. 


Formal invitations are always an- 
swered, in handwriting, in the third 
person. A reply to the above invitation 
should read: 


Mrs. Carl W. Lohnes 
accepts with pleasure the kind invitation 
of the Faculty and 
the Class of Nineteen hundred 
and forty-seven of the 
Valley Falls School 
for the Graduation Tea 
on Friday, the twentieth of June 


There are very few rules to govern 
one’s letters to family and friends be- 
yond those of courtesy and considera- 
tion. The sooner you answer a letter 
the better your letter will be, for the 
delight and interest the message brought 
you will be fresh in your mind. In an- 
swering a letter it is just as rude to 
ignore the news, comments and ques- 
tions it contains as it would be to fail 
to reply to your correspondent in spok- 
en conversation. At the very least you 
must acknowledge receipt of his or her 
letter and express your pleasure. 

For a time letter writing seemed a 
lost art but today smart women are 
writing an increasing number of letters 
and notes on all occasions. Try it. Every 
time you find yourself saying, “Oh, I’m 
sorry to hear that” or “What good 
news!” send your sympathy or your 
congratulations flying off in the very 
next mail. You will be truly amazed, 
and delighted, at how rewarding it will 
be. 


Qualified Dietitians 
(Continued from page 364) 
etitians employment. 

In some instances during the wai 
there was a relaxation of the qualifica- 
tions of personnel. It is apparent now 
that employers are anxious to obtain 
well qualified personnel as soon as they 
are available. The Association maintains 
a Placement Bureau for members. 

The status of the dietitian is com- 
parable with those of allied professional 
groups. The eight hour day is prevalent 
with satisfactory vacation and_ illness 
policies. In most institutions broken 
shifts of work are being eliminated as 
soon as there is a sufficient number of 
dietitians available to administer super- 
vision. The Association is making a de- 
tailed study of current salary range, 
hours and conditions of work which has 
not yet been completed. 

In lieu of satisfactory completion of 
an approved internship, three years of 
successful qualifying dietetic or nutr 
tion experience in one of the following 
categories will be accepted for member- 
ship in the Association: 

(1) In positions of responsibility in a 
hospital, cafeteria, residence hall, 
lunchroom, hotel or similar field; 
one year of experience must be 
supervised by an active member. 

(2) College teaching of subjects such as 
dietetics, nutrition, foods or insti- 
tution economics. 

(3) In positions in public health or 
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clinic programs in foods and nutri- 
tion; one year of experience must 
be supervised by an active member 
or applicant may present a master’s 
degree in public health nutrition, 
including supervised field work. 

Additional academic preparation is a 
requisite for those who have not been 
actively employed within the last seven 
years in a position, which required a 
knowledge of nutrition. 

Dietetics as a profession is an oppor- 
tunity for a useful contribution to the 
well-being of society through improving 
nutritional status, raising standards of 
dietary service and for challenging de- 
velopment of the individual in an ex- 
pansive field which should be a gratify- 
ing and compensating career. 
References: Dietetics as a Profession; 

Courses for Student Dietitians, Ap- 

proved by the Executive Board, Octo- 

ber 1946. These may be obtained 
from The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 620 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 11, Tlinois. 


Dietitians in Demand 


As this issue went to press the follow- 


ing letter was received from Gladys E. 


Hall, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Dietetics Association: 


“Dear Miss Stover: 

A critical shortage of dietitians exists. 
The chief reason for this shortage is 
that the dietetics profession is expand- 
ing. There are many newly created posi- 
tions for dietitians in hospitals, in chil- 
dren's institutions and in the _ public 
health field. Demands are increasing for 
dietitians in college food service and in 
industrial food positions of various 
types. 


We believe that you will be inter- 
ested to read the attached brochure, 
‘Dietitians in Demand’ which we are 
distributing to high school and college 
students in recruiting for the dietetic 
profession. We should appreciate your 
calling this leaflet to the attention of 
others. The publication may be ordered 
in quantity for free distribution. 

Thank you for your interest and co- 
operation.” 


Food Manufacture 
According to a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey, the output of the food- 
manufacturing industry has quadrupled 
since 1899, Manufactured and proces- 
sed food products today account for 
almost three-fourths of the value of all 

food and beverage purchases. 
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1 VACATION TIME? 











... not in the Dole 
plantations and cannery! 








"If you're lucky enough to be visiting Hawaii 
this summer you'll see thousands of busy Dole 
employees harvesting and canning pineapples. It's 
really a great sight...how about seeing it some 
time--next year, perhaps? You'll be most welcome. 
"After your vacation, we plan to have lots 
of new ideas to give you about Dole Sliced, 
Crushed, Chunks, Tidbits, and Juice. Just watch 
these pages for them." 





Poticete) Cotliol 


Dole Home Economist 
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Pioneers 
In Home Economies 


(Continued from page 348) 


ness in presenting this early scheme of 
a four year college course in home eco- 
nomics. It is a concrete demonstration 
of one cause for the social lag previously 
mentioned in these pages. It explains 
the arrival of the atom bomb ahead of 
the development of man’s understand- 
ing of himself and of his neighbor and 
his ability to approach the solution of 


problems of social control in the same 
scientific spirit used in environmental 
control. Mrs. Richards could not find 
the organized hierarchy of subject mat- 
ter she sought to change or influence 
character. For, though she discovered 
elements of it, the truth is that the so- 
cial sciences at the beginning of this 
century were not yet developed to the 
stage where they were ready for efficient 
application in the kind of education 
sought by Mrs. Richards, that is, scien- 
tific study which would teach people to 
live together harmoniously. 




















TART out by accurately 
measuring all ingredi- 
ents in the 1 quart Pyrex 
liquid measure, Then if in- 
gredients are to be heated, 
pour them into a 1% or 2 
quart Pyrex Flameware 
Saucepan. Then pour care- 
fully through the Pyrex 
funnel into the Pyrex Nurs- 
ing Bottles. Be sure to pre- 
pare enough at one time 
for a full day’s feeding and 
then pop the Pyrex bottles 
right into the refrigerator 
until feeding time. 

When you're explaining 
Sterilization to your 
students, remember this... 
all PYREX dishes can be 
sterilized. When Pyrex ware 
is used every step of the 
way, you'll have the safest 
formulas possible! 


es) 


“PYREX is a Reg. Trade-Mark 

of Corning Glass Works in U. S$. 

andin Canada of Corning Glass 
Works of Canada, Ltd. 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK 
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At the time of the beginning of the 
home economics movement, the physical 
and biological sciences had proved 
themselves and were fully established 
fields of higher education. But the so- 
cial sciences—psychology, anthropology, 
economics, sociology—were still very 
technical or vague or under distinct 
question as to their right to recognition 
as fields of science. So Mrs. Richards 
like many another pioneer or prophet 
had to forego a dream—the realization 
of a type of education which would 
make man known to himself. 

That first suggested scheme for high- 
er education in home economics illus- 
trates the persistence of a pattern once 
formed. Even today, in the midst of 
earth shaking change, the tendency to 
cling to a dominant core of physical 
science for home economics students 
is being reluctantly relinguished. “Cost 
of food and dietetics” still claims first 
place, many times at the expense of the 
“etc.” named in the scheme. However, 
etc.” is gaining by leaps and bounds 
as courses in marriage, human relation- 
ships and child development become 
general. 

The moral is this: “It takes time for 
grass to become milk,” and after all a 
half century is a relatively short time 
in which to begin the realization of a 
dream. 


“ 


Sewing With 
Imagination 
(Continued from page 349) 


Start with imagination! 
Theirs is a sewing success story, be- 
cause they are continuing to make their 


| own clothes. Sales statistics of the piece 
| goods departments of fabric mills, pat- 


tern companies and makers of accessories 


| and findings prove that. 


These adult sewing students have a 
lesson for all teachers of sewing. These 
women began with imagination. ‘They 
started with the finished garment in 
mind—one that would fill an important 


| place in their wardrobes. They chose 


fine fabrics. They availed themselves 
of the best instruction they could find. 
But the key to their story, many believe, 
is this: they began with an ambitious 


| project—a suit or coat or fine wool dress. 


When that was completed, they had not 
only a lovely garment but also a sense 
of accomplishment that turned them 
into home seamstresses for life. 

The days have passed when you sclect 
serge for winter and pique for summer 
and give the student a choice of three 
dull patterns for her project. Nowadays, 
for example, fine wool is a year-round 


| fabric, and fashion-rightness is a sine 


qua non for every woman past the play 
pen stage. If the teacher opens new 
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vistas of fabric and fashion to each girl 
and helps her realize that she can make 
whatever her ambition leads her to try, 
then the proportion of “success stories” 
in the class is bound to be high. 


It may sound more logical to teach | 


a gitl to make a bound buttonhole with 
a scrap of material first than to teach 
her to make a suit or a dress that re- 
quires this skill. But there is plenty of 


evidence that the girl who makes a suit | 
first, (even if she uses a sewing service | 


to complete some of the details of that 
first garment), has a lot more motivation 
when it comes to learning how to make 
that buttonhole! 

When the teacher starts with imagina- 
tion, one of her greatest gifts to her stu- 
dents is a sense of what can be done. 
Once a student has this, she is very 
likely to get right to work and do itl 


Table Trousseau 
(Continued from page 354) 


Here is planned economy from the 
giver’s standpoint as well as the bride's, 
with four quick changes for the price 
of two. 

It’s all right to believe in the old 
adage for brides, “something old, some: 
thing new, something borrowed, some- 
thing blue,” but the “something bor- 


rowed” should not be grandma’s table | 


setting notions. Instead of thinking how 
the Joneses will react to the bride’s 
“special occasion” dishes and table set- 
tings, consider the new husband. After 
all, who is more important to the bride, 
and why shouldn’t she set for him her 
loveliest table? 


What do you Think? 


At a recent educational meeting a dis- 
cussion arose about how soon to allow 
beginners to use sewing machines. Some 
contended that they should first have an 
extended period of hand work and then 
learn the parts of a sewing machine, its 
care and cleaning before being allowed 
to actually run the machine. 

The opposition debated the advan- 
tages of satisfying the pupils’ intense de- 
sire to use the sewing machine by early 
training in stitching on it, interspersed 
with hand work and instruction about 
the machine itself. 

After trying both methods, I found 
the latter to be more satisfactory. It 
eliminated the feeling of frustration that 


the first method evoked and gave the | 


pupils a feeling of accomplishment. 
—HArRIET LARSON 
Concho, Oklahoma 
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HOME CANNERS... 

| Ut pays 10 Say, 
BEG YOUR PAROOW 
(WANT BERNAROIN™ 


| 








Pays in Extra Home Canning Features 
---Bernardin Lids are Triple Protected! 


Get these Bernardin Extras in Home Canning: 


WHITE ENAMEL 
ON LACQUER 


Triple protection on inside surface of lids —food 
acid-resistant white enamel, on lacquer, on tin. 
Before you buy... Compare! 

Lettering is lithographed— not embossed. Avoids 
cracking inside lacquer surface. Compare! 

Natural live rubber rings (built-in). Won't harden. 
Never crumbly. Dig out rubber ring with knife blade. 
Stretch it! Compare! 

Lids packed back-to-back—A voids nesting. They 
cannot stick together. Compare! 

Long threads on bands assure tight grip. 

Three sizes—Standard, increasingly popular No. 
63, and wide mouth. 

Bears Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 





Complete Line... Three Sizes 





Send for New 
Bernardin Home 
Canning Guide. 
Free to Home Econ- 
omists (l0c to 
others). 


WIDE MOUTH 
FOR MEAT—LARGE FRUIT 


NO. 63 STANDARD 
NARROW MOUTH FOR MASON JARS 


Visit us—Annual Convention American Home 
Economists Association—June 23-26 
Public Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. Booth 160 


BerNARpIn 


*CAPS AND LIDS 


Since 1881— America’s First 
Manufacturer of Metal Closures 


Bernardin Bottie Cap Co. 
Evansville 10, Indiana 
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Drama of Dress 
(Continued from page 352) 


clothing. ‘The year 1880 sees a large 
influx of Russians, mainly Jewish. Set 
tling first in New York City, many 
of these later migrate to Baltimore, Chi 
cago, Philadelphia. Colonies of Bohem 
ians make their homes and a scant living 
in Baltimore and Chicago, and in the 
late Eighties, Polish women in Chicago 
and Lithuanians in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore swell the numbers of those 
who ply the machines of a prospering 
garment industry. Many of the immi 


grants take their place as manufactur- 
ers, contractors, jobbers and stylists. ‘To- 
ward the end of the century, the last 
major wave of immigration, predomi- 
nantly Italian, settles in New York City. 
Since 1899 this metropolis has shown a 
larger growth than any other clothing 
market in the country. In spite of the 
ancient rivalry of Chicage in = men’s 
clothing and the more recent challenge 
of Los Angeles in sports-wear for both 
sexes, New York remains the star in the 
constellation of cities catering to the 
whims of Dame Fashion's ever-increasing 
horde of followers. Less exclusive now- 
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American Home Economics 
Assn. Convention 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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& Company 
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adays, Fashion has extended her em- 
pire. ‘The city shopgirl or office worker 
of today is as fashionably, if not as 
richly or expensively, dressed as the 
colonial lady of a century and a half 
ago. Her rural sister is not far behind 
in following the mode of the season 


@ New York Triumphs in Riv- 
alry of Cities—Two great world con- 
flicts within a generation have blacked 
out the lights of Paris, cut off the flow of 
foreign goods to these shores and turned 
the eyes of this continent to the. strat- 
egically situated city in which all peo- 
ples meet and mingle. Center of the 
country’s commerce, trade and finance, 
leader in’ many of her manufactures, 
magnet of the worlds of art, drama, 
opera, music; terminus of  transconti- 
nental railroads and = waterways and 
transoceanic airways, cosmopolitan in 
population, responsive to every pulsa- 
tion of the national economy, New York 
by virtue of its geographic and economic 
position and by the very nature of its 
population seems to have been pre- 
destined to become fashion-center and 
costume-maker-in-chief to the New 
World. 

Phe years have brought a measure of 
stability to this most speculative of New 
York’s leading industries, a good living 
to her garment workers, thanks to the 
sound labor laws of New York State 
and to the vigorous action of organized 
labor. “The city still attracts the highly 
skilled worker and apparel making is 
less a matter of machinery than’ skill. 
Her workers are the most productive in 
the industry. ‘Phe first world war and 
the depression which followed it made 
her more — self-conscious, more deter- 
mined to look to her laurels. ‘The birth 
of new apparel centers, Hollywood, 
which owes its rise and growth to the 
glamor of the cinema industry; Chicago, 
largest wash-frock and junior miss dress: 
producer in the country; St. Louis, spe- 
cialist in teen-age styles; the South West, 
edging into the spotlight with children’s 
and infants’ wear—all these have rocked 
but not shattered the supremacy of the 
skyscraper City. 

World War IL appears to have made 
it more self-sufficient. Sales in the New 
York dress industry alone shot up trom 
$334,504,569 in 1940 to 535) million 
dollars three years later. New York 
views the future with confidence, but 
without blind complacency. There will 
be new problems to face—problems of 
recruiting an adequate labor force, now 
that the tides of immigration have been 
stemmed, of rising costs, of changing 
fabrics and style plagiarism, Fashion, it 
feels, will) hardly desert her favorite 
haunts. Here, in the city where her 
triumphs have been most spectacular 
she will still seek to play out the major 
scenes of the drama of dress. 
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Women Workers in Paraguay 


ARAGUAY is literally a “land of 
women,” according to a bulletin re 
leased recently by the Women's Bu- 
reau, United States Department of 
Labor. The report, entitled “Women 
Workers in Paraguay,” says that of a 
population of about 1,000,000 more than 

25,000 are women. 

The preponderance of women is due 
to the long and bitter wars that have 
torn Paraguay and decimated its male 
population. “The nation survived these 
disasters because the women worked 
with remarkable endurance and often 
considerable skill at whatever tasks had 
to be done,” the ‘bulletin says. “Women 
are the farmers, the shopkeepers, the 
factory workers, the school teachers and 
in many instances they are the mainstays 
of the family.” Women are numerous 
in the professions also. 

The present report is based primarily 
on an official visit to Paraguay made by 
Miss Mary Cannon, the Chiet of the 
International Division of the Women’s 
Bureau. Her activities in this position 
are part of the program of cooperation 
with other American republics spon- 
sored by the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

While in 
visited manufacturing plants selected: by 
the Paraguayan National Department of 
Labor as representative of woman-em 
ploying industries. ‘These included two 
large meat packing plants, four textile 
mills and a combination match factory 
and print shop. Women in Paraguay 
were found working on the same kinds 
of jobs which they ordinarily fill in’ the 
United States in similar industries and 
in addition they performed some duties 
not usually allotted to women in this 
country, 


Paraguay, Miss Cannon 


Hours of work were generally eight 
hours per day and forty-eight per week, 
although during the hot months unusual 
shift schedules were observed which per 
mitted workers to remain at home 
through the intense afternoon heat. 
Wages in Paraguay are not high in rela- 
tion to living needs there. At the plants 
visited wages seldom were over 400 pesos 
a day, which at the time of the visit, 
equalled a little over one United States 
dollar. 

A traditional craft as well as an im- 
portant home industry typical of Para 
guay is the making of “nanduti” lace. 
Nanduti is a Guarani Indian name 
meaning “cobweb.” ‘This delicate lace 
is made on frames from linen, cotton, 
or silk thread and in fundamental de- 
sign is circular, imitating the spider web 
from which it takes its name. Favorite 
motils are flowers, birds and insects 
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familiar to the women. ‘The lace is sold 
in handicraft shops or by women and 
girls who bring pieces into Asuncion to 
sell on hotel steps, at the river boat 
docks, at the airport or in the homes 
of customers. 

Women agricultural workers in Para 
guay market their crops in addition to 
raising them. “In the market place 
everything is ‘woman's work’ including 
cutting and weighing meat,” the bul- 
letin says. 

In the professional field it is estimated 


that 95 per cent of the teachers are 
women. At the National University in 
1942-43, eighty-six women were enrolled 
in the school of dentistry and seventy 
six in the school of medicine. 

Phe social security system adopted in 
Paraguay provides for maternity care 
and benefits, insurance against sickness, 
disability, old-age, industrial accidents 
and occupational diyeases. Under the 
maternity benefit provisions, which ap- 
ply to both married and single women, 
the woman is entitled to professional 
medical attention during pregnancy and 


confinement. 








|x RECIPE *| 


2 ths. butter 
4 oz. can button mushrooms 
\% tsp. salt 
2 tsps. flour 
2 slices enriched toast 





Melt butter. Drain mushrooms; 
save liquid. Sauté mushrooms in 
butter 5 minutes. Combine salt, 
flour and liquid. Add to mush- 
rooms and cook until thickened. 
Serve on toast. Serves two. 


FREE ... exciting collection of 
superb recipes . . . simple dishes 
made festive with the flavor 
magic of mushrooms! Write: 
Dept. P-1,Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute, 521 5th Ave., N. Y. 17. 





‘3 MUSHROOMS on Toast 


Serve for Luncheon or Midnight Snack! 


















USHROOMS 


The little vegetable 
with the BIG flavor! 


PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


MUSHROOMS 


(CERTIRIED 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM rd 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA ¢ 


Nw 











Wha 
. 

The CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE consists of Amer- 
ican Growers and Canners 
of Cultivated Hothouse 
Mushrooms, THIS SEAL cer 
tifies QUALITY, PURITY, 
FLAVOR. Look for it. Buy 
these brands with confidence: 


Bin B * BRANDYWINE * DAWN FRESH 
KEYSTONE * MGA * ROYAL TREAT 
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What's Going On 
In Foods 


(Continued from page 367) 


Homemaking 


Just what does the word “Homemaking” 





Pointers on Freezing ck 

For Strawberries mean, ~ 

WhhtViuet | There are four good reasons why hog — a eee pe oo el 

| foods classes should try to fit in a ses- It's all the big and little things, pl 

> sion on freezing strawberries this sea- That a mother has to do. tle 

son, according to the Department of : , ‘ th 
CLILONM- Agriculture. First of all, the luscious It’s not just simply planning meals, 

red berry is one of the most successful And making the house look grand; in 

| @ MONEY MANAGEMENT | fruits for home freezing. It is easy to But it’s the art of making a plain little Sc 

For the Family | freeze since it requires little advance house, in 

@ BETTER BUYMANSHIP | preparation. On the nutrition score, Into a home as much as you can. A 


ae | strawberries are an excellent source of fo 
Principles 








You'll certainly want these valuable 
booklets now for summer sessions com- 
ing up. Because if ever there was a 
time to know how to manage dollars, 
it’s now. Both books are packed with 
sound, factual information and work- 
able, usable, every-day suggestions on 
how to plan expenditures for most satis- 
factory results. 

Experience has proved these two 
booklets to be particularly helpful in 
classroom work. Both booklets, based 
on years of experience in helping solve 
financial problems for thousands of 
families, are now available at only five 
cents each. See the coupon below and 
order yours today. 


MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY 


The complete Household Library of 37 
valuable booklets, including subjects 
of timely interest and importance, is 
available for only $1.75. A few of the 
titles are: HEALTH DOLLAR, FOOD 
DOLLAR, CLOTHING DOLLAR, 
RENTAL DOLLAR, HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS. Better Buymanship 
Booklets—POULTRY AND EGGS, 
HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES, SHOES, 
MEAT, FURS, FISH, and others, are 
also included in the library, which is 
now being used widely, and with great 
success in classroom instruction. 


USE THIS COUPON 





Department of Research, "11E 6 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Enclosed find $.... Please send: 

Oo copies of Money Management For The 
Family (5c ea.) 

( cepies of Better Buymanship Prin- 
ciples (5c ea.) 


* MyM yet" Fenn gs88P hy Os vo, 


[J sets of Householt Money Manage- 
ment Library ($1.65 set) 

| oO 

Name 

Address ; q 

UST TUL er Zone... . Stale. ...0% e 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
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a ° 
Corporati Ow 





ESTABLISHED 18786 
Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
One of America's leading family finance 
organizations with 349 offices in 233 cities 
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| covers them. 


PPT bbl Th aeMe%ash 


vitamin C. And, fresh or frozen, straw- 
berries are such general mealtime favor- 
ites that few families ever get too many. 

Home freezing experts say to figure 


| on using at least one pound of sugar 


to each four quarts of strawberries, as 
picked. While some kinds of berries 
can be frozen unsweetened, strawberries 
keep their flavor and texture better 
when packed with sugar. Use straw- 
berries that are firm, table-ripe and of 
a good variety for freezing. If in doubt 
about suitable varieties in your locality, 
ask your state college of agriculture or 
extension service. 

Berries may be packed for freezing in 
any one of a variety of vapor-moisture- 
proof containers—cartons with bag 
liners, glass jars or tin cans. If glass 
jars are used, a point to note is that 
frozen berries cannot be removed from 
the jar until the food thaws. 

To freeze the strawberries, cap and 
sort, discarding green, bruised and over- 
ripe fruit. Wash in cold water and 
drain. Leave berries whole or sliced, as 
preferred. Sweeten with one cup ot 
sugar to about five to eight cups of 
berries, adding sugar slowly and _ turn- 
ing berries over gently until it dissolves. 
Pack tightly in containers, making sure 
juice covers the pack. If necessary, press 
berries gently with spoon until juice 
Leave room for fruit to 
expand in freezing—about one inch in 
a carton and bag, one and one-half 
inches in glass jar or tin can. Seal 
tightly and freeze. 


Frozen Foods in the News 


The frozen foods field is expanding 
rapidly these days with processors vying 
to bring “firsts” to the market. Unusual 
newcomers are the Kosher food products 
which bear the seal of Kashruth of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America and are made by a 
New Jersey firm. Included on the list 
are such familiar Jewish foods as gefulte 
fish; potato pancakes; cabbage stuffed 
with ground kosher beef, rice, onions, 
tomatoes and raisins; and a pot roast 
dinner. 

Succulent offered the 


lobsters are 


And if I had my choice of all the things, 
There were in the world to be; 

I'd say, “I'll take the best one, 

It’s a homemaker’s job for me.” 


Margaret Mitchell 


Homemaking III Student 
Bowlegs, Oklahoma 





housewife by a Boston jobster house. 
The lobsters are fully prepared, stuffed 
and spread with bread crumbs, then 
packed three to a carton and frozen. 
They are ready to bake at a tempera: 
ture of 500 degrees for twenty minutes 
without prior defrosting. 

Several firms, not content with one 
product, are planning complete frozen 
dinners. One firm will market a dinner 
on a compartmentalized plate with de- 
tachable sections which may be used for 
heating directly in the oven or over 
an open flame as well as for table serv- 
ice. Fourteen meals, eleven vegetables 
and four types of potato preparations 
are offered in the initial selection. Meat 
courses will include roast beef, pot roast, 
goulash, leg of lamb, saddle of veal. 
filet of sole, broiled chicken, roast tur- 
key, lamb chops, ham steak and _ beef 
steak. Meat servings will be uniformly 
four ounces, with gravy bringing some 
servings to six or eight ounces. Roasts 
will be offered in a choice of rare, medi- 
um and well-done. Vegetable choices 
will include peas, string beans, wax oF 
lima beans, Brussels sprouts, carrots, 
creamed spinach, mashed or diced tur 
nips, corn kernels or mixed vegetables. 
Irish potatoes will be French fried oF 
whipped; sweetpotatoes, candied oF 
mashed. 

A midwestern company is experiment 
ing with frozen menus designed to ap 
peal to career girls. A sample menu 
would include onion soup, chicken a la 
king served on frozen toast, French 
fried potatoes, mixed hot vegetables, 
hot dinner rolls, a pineapple cream 
salad and, for dessert, cherry pic a la 
mode. Everything except the coffee 
could come fully prepared from the 
freezer. 
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Home Economics 
In St. Louis 


(Continued from page 347) 


changed behavior. To be able to evalu- 
ate pupil growth in learning is consid- 
ered one of the fine arts of the teaching 
profession. Through its use more sub- 
tle and effective results are gained than 
through any negative criticism. 

Miss Mary A. Ulrich, the homemak- 
ing teacher for the Blair Elementary 
School, works continuously with pupils 
in measuring their growth in learning. 
As a part of an anecdotal record system 
for evaluating learning in the Blair 
homemaking program, pupils wrote the 
following comments: 

1. Since I learned to darn stockings, 
grandmother lets me darn my own 
now. 

2. I made starch at home for my broth- 
er’s shirts. It was just like the starch 
I made in the homemaking class. 

3. Mother liked very much the pot 
holder I made her. She has asked 
me to make two more. 

4. Since I have learned to wear a thim- 
ble, mother permits me to baste 
hems for her. I get to stitch them 
on the sewing machine at home. 

5. I am helping to plan and cook the 


meals for my little brother who has 
the mumps. 
6. My sister has her own home now, 





Pupils grow in understanding as they 
work with younger children, The chairs, 
book case and what-not used by this 
recreation group were made by boys 
in industrial arts classes in St, Louis 





Ginflid 


meets an increasing demand for pure, 


concentrated 


ORANGE ana GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


New, enlarged facilities now insure greater 
volume of these Council Accepted prod- 
ucts, the quality superiority of which be- 
come as apparent as A-B-C , 


Pip 


and she uses the little books on 
child care she made in the home- 
making class. 

. Making the beds the way the nurses 

made them pleases my mother. 

8. While Dad was ill I cooked him a 
poached egg. It was as nice as the 
eggs we cooked for our school break- 
fast. 

9. After making napkins in the home- 
making class, | made mother three 
handkerchiefs and put a design on 
each of them. 


~I 


10. 


Mother liked the Happy Day cake 
I made. Now she wants me to bring 
home the recipe for icing. 

11. After school hours I care for a neigh- 
bor’s children until she comes home 
from work. The child care work in 
both seventh and eighth grade home- 
making classes has helped me. 

The fact that evaluation is a part of 
the learning process is becoming more 
generally recognized by homemaking 
teachers everywhere. ‘Teachers, too, 
have an increased appreciation of evalu 
ation of learning as it enables them to 
determine the educational efficiency of 
their programs. Through evaluation, 
they discover what changes need to be 
made in curriculum content and_ in 
methods of teaching. 






An true-to-fruit properties, characteristic of freshly squeezed juices, are retained without 
the addition of adulterants, preservatives or fortifiers. Water need only be added as 
directed to return Sunfilled to ready-to-serve form. 


etter economy. Bothersome crate handling, cutting and reaming of fruit is eliminated. 
No fruit spoilage or shrinkage losses to increase the cost per serving. Less burden 
on storage and refrigeration facilities. 


—the important vitamin retained in high concentration, does not deviate from the 
fraction present in the high quality fruits from which Sunfilled is processed. Enjoy << 
juice uniformity throughout the entire year. 


ORDER TODAY and request price list 
on other Sunfilled quality products 


» * og 
JUICE 


INDUSTRIES. 
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(Formerly Citrus Concentrates. Ine 
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A SUGARLESS TREAT 
EASY TO MAKE- EASY TO EAT 


HONEY DROPS 


1/3 cup shortening 
'/y cup honey 
1 egg, unbeaten 
1/p teaspoon vanilla 
114 cups all-purpose flour, sifted 
1/, teaspoon baking soda 
/p teaspoon salt 
/ cup nuts, chopped 
1 package chocolate bits, (‘7 0z.) 


Cream shortening and honey to- 
gether. Add unbeaten egg and 
vanilla and beat until light and 
fluffy. Mix and sift flour, soda and 
salt. Add to first mixture. Stir in 
nuts and chocolate bits. Drop 
from teaspoon on greased cookie 
sheet. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (375° F.) 10-12 minutes. 


Makes 4 dozen cookies. 


Bake with Baking Soda—in com- 
bination with sour milk, buttermilk, or 
sweet milk soured with fruit juices or 
vinegar, it's nature’s own leavening— 
still the way to tender textures, deli- 
cate flavors, and soft, moist crumb, in 
cakes, cookies and hot breads. 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC, 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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Books In Review 
(Continued from page 339) 
Furthermore, it is a means of attaining 
a higher level at the prime of life, a 
longer period of prime and a shorter 

period of dependence. 

The appendix lists tables of recom- 
mended dietary allowances; nutritive 
values of typical foods; caloric values 
of common servings. Recommendations 
on fat, salt, water, copper, iodine, phos- 
phorus and vitamin K requirements are 
quoted verbatim from the National Re- 
search Council. 

Three series of actually served meals 
illustrate the principles presented in 
the text, showing the results of com- 
pletely controlled meals by individuals 
in the first series and lesser control in 
the other two series. 

Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


Fannie Engle’s Cook Book 
By Fannie Engle 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 186 1946 


Mrs. Engle, well-known food column- 
ist and food authority, opens this col- 
lection of more than 1500 tested recipes 
with a chapter called The Cook’s Kit. 
This kit contains helpful hints on shop- 
ping for vitamins, marketing, cooking 
terms and shortcuts to good cooking. 
Chapter If explains how a hostess can 
plan and organize her work to give suc- 
cessful parties and enjoy herself with 
her guests. Photographs show table ar- 
rangements and cooking techniques. 


Pressure Cookery 
By Leone Rutledge Carroll 
M. Barrows and Company, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 163 1947 


The first chapter is devoted to illus 
trated descriptions of all the general 
types of pressure cookers with step-by 
step procedure for their use. Subsequent 
chapters are introduced by one or more 
pages of gencral information about the 
specific foods under discussion soups, 
meats, vegetables, fruits, desserts and 
ive detailed instructions for 


cereals gi 
specific recipes, and are concluded with 
several menu suggestions. ‘There is a 
chapter on one-pot meals, one on cook 
ing for a crowd, and one on canning 


in the pressure cooker, 


Pressure Cooking 
By Ida Bailey Allen 
Garden City Pub. Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 403 1947 


In addition to detailed instructions 
on the care and use of pressure cookers 
and over 700° step-by-step recipes, this 
book offers a wealth of time and money- 
saving suggestions on the purchasing 
and preparing of foods, planning of 
meals, using of leftovers, etc. Among 


all the old familiar favorites you will 
find dozens of new recipes—luxury foods 
and gourmet dishes, such as Mussels 
Mariniere, Madeira Wine Sauce, Veal 
Scalloppini, French Onion Soup, Jam- 
balaya and Savory Rabbit Ragout. 
There's a chapter on canning, one on 
entertaining and all sorts of miscel- 
laneous information, including “the 
pressure cooker as a sterilizer,” “the 
baby’s food,” “garden meals,” ‘‘cooking 
ahead,” “kitchenette cook,’’ etc. Epi- 
curean uses of herbs and seasonings are 
explained, too. In fact, the jacket blurb 
appears to be right: “Every question 
about pressure cooking is answered.” 
—HELEN S. SHARPE 


Woman’s Home Companion 
Cookbook 

Garden City Pub. Co., N.Y.C. 

Price $3.00 Pp. 951 1947 

This well-known cookbook, which 
made its first appearance in 1942 and 
has been revised each year since, is 
much more than a compendium of 
recipes. It covers such topics as carving 
and table setting, and has a section on 
nutrition, dealing with vitamins, pro- 
teins, etc. In view of the wide distribu 
tion of such a book, it is a pity that the 
1947 edition does not carry more on 
pressure cooking and frozen foods. After 
all, both of these subjects are very much 
in the limelight today. Despite this 
weakness, it is an excellent recipe 
collection. 


Sunset Salad Book 
Edited by Emily Chase 
Lane Pub. Co., San Francisco 
Price $1.00) Pp. 90 1947 


This is another in the Sunset ‘“How- 
to-do-it” series. Generously illustrated, 
spiral bound and well indexed, it con- 
tains about 350 recipes for salads, dress 
ings, hors d'oeuvres and canapes. Nearly 
every page suggests a tempting menu 
and gives one or two tips on time, labor 
or food-saving procedures. 

HELEN S. SHARPI 


Worth Knowing About— 
Homemaking Equipment, a 68-page 
booklet issued by the E. H. Sheldon 
Company, is more than a catalog of 
their equipment for it represents the 
work and thought of leading educators 
in the field of kitchen planning. Dr. 
Florence E, Blazier of Oregon State 
‘Teacher's College has contributed much 
to this study and helped develop th 
pages of floor plans which indicate 
placement of equipment for teaching 
all phases of homemaking. (See her arte 
cle on The Unit Kitchen in the Septem- 
ber 1946 issue of PractricaAL HOME 
Economics.) Included in the booklet 
(Continued on page 388) 
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Baby is a Connoisseur 
(Continued from page 363) 

on the part of the mother soon helps to dispel the 

strangeness and suspicion. 

Most of today’s authorities agree that by the time the 
baby reaches three months he can become a staunch 
Basic Seven follower. From Group | (green and yellow 
vegetables) he can have spinach, peas, carrots, squash 
and asparagus. From Group 2 he can choose between 
orange juice and tomato juice; from Group 3—beets, 
apricots, bananas, vegetable soup, pears and peaches; 
from Group 4—milk formula; from Group 5—egg yolk; 
from Group 6—all cereals, and from Group 7—cod liver 
oil. 

As the baby gets to be eight months and older, other 
foods may gradually be added and Baby will soon be 
past the strained foods stage and ready to sink his new 
little teeth into specially-prepared chopped foods. Of 
these there is an increasing variety and Baby can really 
afford to be choosy—not that he should be allowed to 
become a little fuss-budget. 

Learning to know and recognize good, wholesome food 
and developing a lifelong attachment to it is Baby’s role 
in being a connoisseur today. And as the baby food 
manufacturers say about this tiny gourmet—the best is 
none too good for him! 

Baby Care Bibliography 

Books 

Aut Asout FrEepING CHILDREN by Milton J. E. Senn, 
M.D., and Phyllis Krafft Newell. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1944. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Basy: A Moruer’s MANvuaAL by Stella Applebaum. Zifl- 
Davis Publishing Company, 1946. 114 pp. $2.50. 

Basirs ARE HuMAN Berncs: An Interpretation of Growth 
by C. Anderson Aldrich, M.D., and Mary M. Aldrich. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 128 pp. $2.00. 

FeepinG Our Op-FAsHioNED CHILDREN: A Background 
for Modern Mealtimes by C. Anderson Aldrich, M.D., 
and Mary M. Aldrich. ‘The Macmillan Company, 
1941, 112 pp. $1.75. 

Hravruy Bapies ARE Harry Basirs: A Complete Hand- 
book for Modern Mothers by Josephine Kenyon, M.D. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1943. 343 pp. $1.50. 

Tur Nursery Years by Susan Isaacs. ‘The Vanguard 
Press, 1937. 138 pp. $1.25. 

Our AmerIcAN Basirs: THe Arr or Basy Care by 
Dorothy V. Whipple, M.D. M. Barrows and Company, 
1944. 357 pp. $2.50. 

Tur Parenr’s Manuat: A Guide to the Emotional 
Development of Young Children by Anna W. M. Wolf. 
Simon and Schuster, 1941. 138 pp. $1.25. 

Your Cuitp’s Fooo by Miriam E. Lowenberg. Whittle 
sev House, 1939. 299 pp. $3.25. 


Pamphlets 

Baininc Your Basy—THe Richy Way. ‘The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 21 pp. Free. 

Feroinc THE BABY by Marion F. Sawyer. Contains food 
chart for the baby at various ages. American Home 
Foods, Inc., Clapp’s Baby Food Division, 22 E. 40th 
St.. New York City. 8 pp: Free. 

Foops ror BaBy AND MEALTIME PsycHoLtocy. Gerber 
Products Company, Fremont, Michigan. 31 pp. Free. 

Your Basy. Pet Milk Company. Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 
|. \lissouri. 62 pp: kree. 
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SEE RAYON in the MAKING 


AT THE AMERICAN VISCOSE BOOTH AT THE 
A.H.E.A. CONVENTION 





You can see—for the first time 
outside of a rayon plant— 
the dramatic process that 

makes the man-made rayon 


fiber possible. You can actually 






see the spinning solution 
being forced through the spinneret 
... traveling through the chemical 
bath ...and emerging as solid rayon filaments. This miraculous 
change from liquid to solid is the heart of the whole process 


of producing rayon! It is shown in our unique, new action display 


Also on Display — HELPFUL TEACHING MATERIAL 


The ‘Short Course in Rayon” Two Educational Kits 


“Rayon Glossary” Unique Film Unit 


To order above teaching material, use coupon in this issue 


HICO 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


350 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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Save on fine children’s clothes! Lovely, specially designed 
styles. Save time and effort—buy these ready-cut children’s 
clothes, completely packaged, including trimmings. Finest 
tub-fast percale cottons in exquisite pastels: pink, blue 
sea-green and white. Simple instructions for assembling 
Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. Dress-up dress, with playsuit underneath. Double-duty 
outfit: for all) occasions. Slip off dress and child is 
ready for play. $2.50 plus l3c postage 


B. Charming romper any child would love. Fully cut with 
finest details, lace edging on leg and top. Make one 
and you will want to make a dozen! $2 plus L0e postage 


A combination pinafore and panty. Button-back skirt 
for easy dressing. Full) shoulder ruffles with fine 
batiste lace trimming, both on pinafore and panty 
$2 plus 10e postage. 

Please do not send stamps. 


Send for year-round fashions catalogue 


Use All-in-One Coupon on Page 392 


EMPIRE MERCANTILE CORPORATION 
118 East 28 Street New York, New York 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION + STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN Anerica's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Request 
Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23. 











812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 











Your Pupils 
Will Be Mothers 
in 1950-53 


3,200,000 babies were born in the 
U_ S. in 1943—the greatest number 
ever. Another peak will come in 
1950 to 1953 when many of your 
present pupils will become mothers. 
Get them ready for their task. 
Teach them the basic principles of 
child care. Let them practice each 
routine operation on a 


CHASE BABY 


manual skill in 


Let them acquire 
Feeding Swabbing 
Bathing Dressing 


Changing Diapers 
The CHASE BABY is standard equipment in 
hospitals throughout the world for training 
nurses. It is used by Red Cross home serv- 
ice units, by maternity clinics, by high schools 
and colleges throughout the U. S. It. will 
prove invaluable in your child care classes. 


It is built for years of hard service and 
will give complete satisfaction. Moderately 
priced, 


Send for fully descriptive book- 
lets and prices 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place—Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Beoks In Review 


(Continued from page 386) 


are layouts for laundries, clothing 
rooms, all-purpose homemaking rooms, 
food laboratories, as well as the com- 
plete illustrated listing of equipment 
items. This booklet may be secured 
from the E. H. Sheldon Company, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


Travel Bureaus, Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 94, is just the booklet for 
someone who wants to make a living 
from his interest in traveling. The six- 
page leaflet on employment in travel 
bureaus covers the nature of the work, 
qualifications and preparation required, 
methods of entrance and advancement, 
postwar employment trends and sources 
of further information. Order from Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y., for 25 cents. 


Basic Beef Cuts is a handy guide to 
beef identification and cookery recently 
prepared by the American Meat Insti- 
tute. Illustrated in the 38-page booklet 
are twenty-two principle beef cuts with 
a description of each and the correct 
cooking method. Also included are sec- 
tions on carving and outdoor cooking. 
Free from the American Meat Institute, 

59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5. 


Testing Terms for Better Under- 
standing is a revised edition dedicated 
to better understanding of some of the 
important tests of merchandise, how 
tests are made, what the results mean 
and what standard and minimum speci- 
fications are, Included are descriptions 
of the abrasion test, aging, air permea- 
bility and animal injection tests. Write 
to the main laboratories of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, for this interesting 
booklet. 


Recipe Book for the new Time Saver 
pressure cooker tells exactly how to use 
a pressure cooker and how to take care 
of it. Recipes are interspersed with use- 
ful time charts for cooking frozen foods, 
cereals, fresh vegetables, meats, poultry 
and fish. This attractive and useful 
booklet is issued free of charge by Trau- 
bee Products, Inc., 924 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


Estimating the Cost of Food for a 
School Lunch is the title of a new free 
handbook available from the Federal 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Food need not bé expensive to be 
adequate for children’s needs and ap- 
petites, the handbook stresses. In fact, 
expensive food may be responsible for 
two unfortunate high 
lunch charge, which some children can- 

(Concluded on page 390) 
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HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
$3.50 
NEW 1947 EDITION 


She's Got Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 
THEN wasn't through 

One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 

Was — 2 freee to have for 


But this new book she found 
so MUCH fo use, 

That now she is free of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher hasn’t? But it’s as out of 
date wy last year’s hat. This unique book 
conta 
Fifty pages on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
TWENTY different ways to plan the program. 
HUNDRED program ideas for meet ngs. 
UNDRED activities for clubs to sponsor. 
NDRED ways for clubs to make money. 
NDRED pages PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
TWENT complete yearly programs OUT- 
LINED including: 
Behave Yourself 
Boy Meets Girl 
Personal Development 
Look Your Best 
Hobbies for a Girl i 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
Choosing a Vocation Who's Who in Home Ec. 


AND a complete tn-to-date bibliography 
for each! 


Order TODAY! 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 


Write for our complete catalogue 
of Teaching Aids 


i 


The House of Beauty 
Skill in Crafts 

Home Economics Survey 
Holiday Programs 

My Family and Me 




















HOLD YOUR BONDS 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Dietitian to take charge of de- 
partment in general hospital operated under Amer- 
ican auspices in Dutch West Indies; competent 
organizer required. (b) Chief Dietitian; 350- 
bed hospital; New York State; $4,000. (c) Die- 
titian to take charge of cafeteria, industrial com- 
pany; approximately 150 persons for luncheon, 
smaller groups served at breakfast and_ dinner; 
well organized department; must know food pro- 
duction and food costs; 5-day week; excellent op- 
portunity for advancement; East. (d) Dietitian to 
take charge of department, small private hos| pital, 
Chicago area; $250, maintenance. (e) Nutrition- 
ist to become associated with state department of 
health; considerable traveling. (f) Dietitian to 
take charge of the department, fairly large hos- 
pital, British Columbia. (g) Assistant dietitian; 
cafeteria for men, located on campus of southern 
university. (h) Dietitian to direct department 
fairly large hospital, Hawaii; $235, maintenance. 
(i) Dietitian; hospital operated under American 
auspices in Panama; transportation refunded after 
22 months’ service; month’s vacation annually. 
(j) Nutritionist, to direct district staff of nu 
tritionists; Master’s degree and experience in 
public health desirable; municipal department of 
health; $345; West. (k) Executive housekeeper; 
staff includes assistant housekeeper and laundry 
manager; 300-bed hospital, town of 60,000; salary 
depends upon qualifications; excellent living ac 
commodations, 

(/n requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with 
pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 
data on English, French and American period 
furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 
clude general characteristics, important furni- 
ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This fold- 
er is suitable for either notebook or bulletin 
board use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded 
in center. It may be bought in bulk for pupils 
at greatly reduced rates. 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 

















CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 


Kennedy and Vaughn 





Newly revised and 
brought up to date. Dis- 
cusses and illustrates the values 

to be sought in clothing, foods, 
and luxuries. Also covers important 

federal acts having to do with correct 
preparation and labeling merchandising likely to 
guarantee honest values. Discusses money, credit, 
budgeting, standards of living, banking, insurance, 
investments, etc. No essential point of consumer 
economics is overlooked. $2.48. 


FOR SUMMER RELEASE 


THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG MAKING Batchelder 
USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS Shanklin 
WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen 
CARD WEAVING Clifford 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


270 Duroc Bldg. Peoria 3, Ill. 
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CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Their Selection, 
Construction, and Care, Revised — By 
Elizabeth Todd 


A well-known, thoroughly up-to-date text for stu- 
dents beginning a study of clothing problems. 
Encourages learning through the solution of real 
life problems. Offers practical guidance in plan- 
ning wardrobes, selecting or making them, and 
caring for them. Pleasing format with many attrac- 
tive illustrations. Ready this fail. 


YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME — By Flor- 
ence LaGanke Harris and Treva E. 
Kauffman 

An attractive, thorough, well-illustrated basal text 
for junior high school boys and girls which covers 
all areas of homemaking from the standpoint of 
problems and interests of the students. Includes 
plentiful opportunities for teaching the value of 
joint effort, of using tolerance when working with 
others, and of realizing the necessity of accepting 
responsibility for group action. Ready this fall. 


See the Heath Home Economics books at 


Booth #187 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 
London 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 




















You'll do an even better job 
thanks to this valuable book 


Foods 


Their Values and Management 


By HENRY C. SHERMAN. 4 vitally 
important study of human nutritional 
needs and the new achievements in pro- 
duction, distribution and use by which 
those needs can be satisfied. sased on 
recent experiments and wartime experi- 
ence, it is a volume of particular value 
to physicians, dietitians and leaders of 
relief and welfare agencies. 


At all bookstores - $3.25 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B), Bg 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive S.x Weeks’ Summer Course 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interlor Display, Regents Credits. 
ay & tve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers 
Sample copy on request, 10« 


ou ave 
invite 


cordially 


If you cannot attend, write 
to Anne Mason, James Lees 
& Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Enclose 25c for the newest 


Furnishing Style 
Guide..WHAT GOES WITH 
WHAT, and the Home Dec- 
orating Lesson Plans. 


Home 


Lees Columbia Hand-Knitting Yarns 
Lees Clear Color Carpet 


Lees Minerva Hand-Knitting Yarns 
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Books In Review 
(Continued from page 388) 


not afford to pay; depletion of funds, 
so that for part of the year there is no 
school lunch at all. 

Also stressed is importance of keeping 
on firm ground regarding food expen- 
A school starting a program 
needs to estimate carefully what food 
costs will be. A school with a going 
program needs to keep informed about 
its actual spending for food, and wheth- 


| er the money is buying the kinds of 
| food the children need. 


As an example, the handbook takes 
a week’s menus for Type A_ lunches, 
which meet a desirable standard as set 
up by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, The handbook presents a work- 
sheet, with instructions for estimating 
cost of food for the sample week's 
lunches. Instructions are also given for 
computing actual food costs two ways 
—by inventory and by recipe method. 


Good Moves for Any Girl is a Good 
Housekeeping Beauty Clinic’s bulletin 
for teachers. It contains excellent pho- 
tographic illustrations of how to walk, 
how to sit, how to carry a suitcase, how 
to get in and out of a car and how to 
do a number of other things gracefully. 
\lthough prepared for teachers to use 
in the classroom, the teacher will find 
hints for herself to use both in and out 


of the classroom. Single copies available 


to teachers free of charge from Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Eighth Avenue 
at Fifty-Seventh Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Student editions are ten cents each. 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 336) 
in the Research Department of the 
Household Finance Corporation, Chi- 
cago. A graduate of the University of 
Idaho, Miss Reinhart has had experi- 


| ence as a hospital dietitian and as Home 


Service Director for the Idaho Power 


| Company. For the past three years she 
| has been Director of Home Economics 


for Landers, Frary and Clark of New 
Britain, Connecticut. 


Mary Mabel Sherrill, the new Elnore 


| Alberts for the West Bend Aluminum 
| Company, has charge of the modern 
| kitchen and laboratory where new West 


Bend housewares are tested. During the 
war Miss Sherrill served in the WAVES 
Lieutenant in Public Relations, 
Previous to that, she was supervisor of 
the Spry Kitchen of Lever Brothers. She 
is a graduate of Iowa State College. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 
Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


Build up your laboratory with the 





| best illustrative material available. Write 


400-408 Woodland 


for our 1946-47 catalogue and you will 
find HELP on every page! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A COLOR ANALYSIS SET—blondes-brunettes 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
MASTER RECIPE CARDS make teaching easy 
MAGIC COLOR CHARTS for becoming colors 
PERSONALITY CHARTS—a personalysis 
VITAMIN GAMES—which make learning fun 
HOME PROJECT BOOK makes reports easy 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE over a hundred 
COSTUME FOLIOS to study costume styles 
LAY FIGURES to study figure variation 
BEAUTY SECRETS to help EACH girl 
BANQUETS and programs for every occasion 
100 PLAYS for every Home Ec occasion 
HOME ECONOMICS TEAS for every occasion 
FASHION REVUES for every class 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


t+] 
Write for our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 


Put your name on our mailing list. 
Order our catalogue today. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


Kansas City 1, Mo. 





Ry-Krisp'’s Reducing Plan 

Booklet contains 1200-calorie diet 

for women; 1800 for men. Nutri- 

tionally sound. Easy to follow. 
Write: 


“DESIGN 


FOR RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
45C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 





New Edition 
CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
By Hazel T. Craig 


This popular sixteen-page booklet 
for students interested in voca- 
tional opportunities in the home 
economics field has been _thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to 
date. Price: 35 cents 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. _ 





For Protective 
Housekeeping 
JOHNSON‘’S WAX 


Paste + Liquid - Cream 
Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 








FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quas- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
a3 or more, 7%c each. Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 
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PRACTICAL’S 


Coupon Service 


Why write many coupons when one 
coupon and a few check marks accom- 
plish the same result? 


Read the advertising pages for full 
information about the products of- 
fered. (The page number of the ad 
is given after each listing.) 


Indicate the material and the amount 
you want. Send a check, money order 
or stamps if there is a charge for the 
material. Do not send cash. 


Mail today so that you will have the 
material when you need it. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 


1. American Can Company 


Page 331 








ae 
Recipes From Canned Foods. e. 


Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. b. Kitchen Tested 
High School Manual on Commer- 











cially Canned Foods. d. School Lunch Recipe Cards. e. Coffee 
Facts for Home Economists. 
American Meat Institute Second Cover 





Send me your Pork Chart Kit with Student Quiz sheets. 
additional sets Pork Charts (enclosed 25¢ for each set.) 

do not have your Beef Chart Kit. Send it to me with 
Student Quiz sheets. d. Send at once. e- Mail to me 
September 1. 





a. 
b. 

















American Viscose Corporation P-6-47 Page 387 
ay (SCP) “Short Course in Rayon.” b.——(212) “Rayon Glos- 








sary.” c——(VK) Kit, “The Viscose Process’——50c. d. (AK) Kit, 
“The Acetate Process’—50c. e. (Fl) Information on Film Unit, 
“How Rayon is Made.”’ 





Bernardine Bottle Cap Company, Inc. Page 337 





“*Bernardine Home Canning Guide,”—1 copy sent free to county 


ae 
‘“‘Bernardine Home 


agents and group leaders (10c¢ to others). b. 
Canning Tips,”—sent free in reasonable quantities to county agents 
and group leaders for passing out at meetings, for class work, study 
groups, ete. 





5. Celanese Corporation Page 333 


ss 


8. 





For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World From Synthetics. ec. Fabric Swatch Cards. d. Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e——Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarns. 
f.——Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: ge. copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies. Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 














Church & Dwight Company, Inc. Page 382 


Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 





Corning Glass Works Page 380 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mre. America.” 





Crosley Div., AVCO Manufacturing Corp. Page 375 


Send Me FREE copies of Crosley’s Classroom Classics, as follows: 


#1 ¢ » #2 ¢ » #3 ( » 4 ( ») #5 ( » #6 ) 
Extra copies HOW TO ARRANGE FOODS IN YOUR REFRIGERA.- 


TOR (23), at 10¢ each. 





Cultivated Mushroom Institute of America, Inc. Page 381 


a——copies of “Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Use them.” 
b.——copies of “Mushrooms for Food and Flavor.” Quantities are 
limited and will be filled to availability. 
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